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TRANSLATION OF OVIDS METAMORFHOBBSj 

BOOK I. 



▲ FRAGMENT. 



JDEING'S great laws I sing, how first arranged, 
How since suspended, or their order chang*d ; 
Teach me, ye heavenly powers ! (for you alone 
The shapes of things transform'd their authors own), 
In numbers meet to unfold the grand design, 
And tell the wond'rous works of hands divine. 

£'er Nature's lovely &ce creation cheer'd, 
Or heaven's blue vault, or seas, or earth appeared, 
One vast unvaried blank all space overspread, 
And shapelm Chaos rear'd his dreary head x 



Then the bright orb of day not vet had hurPd 
His beams resistless o*er the subject world ; 
Then had not leam'd Night*s Regent mild and fair. 
Her lamp's still-wasting honors to repair, 
Then tho' self-pois'd secure the earth on high 
Hung not, as now, 'mid ambient air and sky ; 
Nor had the Empress of the vast profound 
Stretch'd her encircling arms the wide-spread shores 
around. 

Thro* the vast vortex of unbounded space, 
Earth, fire, nor air, nor water, knew its place, 
Confus'd, unclass'd, the seeds of future life 
Wag'd in wild anarchy eternal strife ; 
Till Heaven's high Ruler bade the conflict cease, 
And hush'd the obedient elements in peace. 
Then Nature wak'd, and Order first began. 
The noblest theme, that fills the thought of man : 
Instant sdoft, the setherial atoms fly. 
And form the azure concave of the sky, 
These next below the denser air subsides. 
Thro' whose soft fields the feather'd songster glides ; 
Next earth's firm bounds their destin'd station keep, 
Fenc'd by the barriers of the hoary deep. 

Thus when the mandate of the All-ruling Mind, 
To each its various station had assigned. 
That every clime his bounteous gifts might taste, 
Each with |)e.culiar attributes be graced. , 



Equal, though not the same, he taught this earthy 
From the first moment of her wond*rou8 birth» -' 
In a fiiir sphere by power innate compre88*d 
His own eternal justice to attest. 
For fix>m life's Source alike each distant there, 
All may alike his copious bounties share. 
Now leam'd the waters of the briny tide 
Earth's vast and various regions to divide ; 
Others, dispersed the extended surface o'er. 
Seek with impetuous step the attractive shore ; 
While some by vast surrounding hills confin'd, 
Are left in silent solitude behind. 
Uncertain these, how best their chains to break, 
Hopeless their happier sisters to o*ertake. 
Old Ocean's rivals, form the spacious lake. 
Now first sweet Interchange of scene appear'd^ 
There his hoar brow the rocky mountain rear*d» 
Here the rich plain, bcdeck*d with all the show 
That Nature's gay profiision could bestow ; 
And there the woodland glen that firown'd below 

Heaven's ample space two equal zones divide, 
These form two equal parts on either side { 
A fifth these lies betwixt, Sol's fiery seat. 
The deadly region of eternal heat. 
AVith like proportion the Almighty Mind, 
To earth its various climates hath assign'd ; 
One plac'd beneath the Sun's immediate ray» 
Feels unallay'd intolerable day ; 



} 



Two near the poles, where ceaseless Boreal blows. 
And sits enthron'd 'mid unrelenting snows. 
But these betwixt a milder region ties, 
With softer breezes, and serener skies. 

• 

Next this the air, whose texture forms the mean 
The fiery streams and watery plains between ; 
Here lowering clouds and direful meteors rise, 
And the dread bolt that rends the parting skies ; 
Here the fierce winds their destin'd station keep, 
Awhile, obedient to control, they sleep, 
Then o*er earth's utmost bounds with rage impe- 
tuous sweep, 
For these by sweet fraternal bonds tho' tied, 
Discord's dire wars in fiercest strife divide, 
Now by their fury to destruction hurl'd. 
Seems the firm fiibric of the mighty world, 
Scarce Heaven's high Ruler can their rage restrain. 
And oft His awful thunders roll in vain. 
Eurus, the empires of the East obey, 
*' And the Mi regions of the rising day,*' 
Persia's rich scenes, and where profusion reigns 
In blest Arabia's ever- verdant plains ; 
Tagus' rich banks, beneath whose golden wave 
SoPs weary steeds at eve their tresses lave, 
Prolific Zephyr's. milder empire own. 
While the rough forests of the wintry zone, 
Scythia's rude wilds, and Hecla's shaggy brow. 
Beneath stem Boreas* iron sceptre bow. 



Far to the. South, o*er many a floating phun. 
Tempestuous Auster holds his watery reign. 

These next above from dross refinM is seen, 
Vaulting the immeasur*d space, the blue serene : 
There the bright orbs of Ni^^t's Mr tram, that tnt 
Had slept in dark chaotic shades immers'd. 
Shot joyous forth, and taught heaven's utmost lin*" 
With beams of inexhausted light to shine. 
Then to each being was assigned its place 
In ample Nature's wide- extended space ; 
Heroes and Gods pre-eminent on high, 
Claim*d the fiur birth>right of the promised sky; 
Birds, by unerring instinct taught, repair 
To the soft regions of impassive air; 
The scaly brood thro' yielding waters glide. 
And earth's wide empire savage beasts divide. 
Yet was there wanting still, of nobler kind, 
Touch'd with the etherial spark, and fraught with 

mindt 
Some being form'd God's wonders to explore. 
To taste his mercies, and their Source adore ; 
Man for this task, his last best work he fram'd, 
And him the Lord o'er every creature nam*d ; 
And as all these, instinctive from their birth, 
Look groveling downwards to their parent earthy 
To man alone the eye sublime is given 
That darts asjaring to his native heaven. 
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Thus unadmir'd before, the world's &ir &ce 
Reveal'd its beauties to a new-born race, 
Bom to its charms firesh lustre to impart, 
And add to nature every grace of art. 
Now was the golden age, and unconstrain'd 
The heavenly sisters Truth and Justice reign*d. 
Not yet were grav'd vindictive laws on stone, 
For guilt and vengeance were alike unknown. 
Not yet had learned the monarch of the wood. 
The lordly oak, to tempt the boisterous flood ; 
Man ne*er the unmeasured deep had dar*d explore 
Beyond the windings of his native shore : 
Noiie knew the brazen trump's harsh tube to blow, 
To rouse the nations to the work of woe. 
Nor e'er had shot athwart the peaceful glade, 
Or gleam of glittering helm or temper'd blade. 
But 'neath the shelter of the sylvan scene 
The stream of life pass'd guiltless and serene ; 
Spontaneous earth from her exhaustless store, 
Deign'd e'en unask'd her copious gifts to pour, 
Gates sweet but simple, Nature's rich repast, -^ 
From every shrub in gay profusion cast : 
Then Spring eternal reign'd, thro' cooling bowers 
Breath'd the rich sweets of never-dying flowers \ 
From these the bee his destin'd task MfiU'd, 
Till from each rock the golden stream distill'd. 

When now from ancient Saturn's weakened hand 
The world's great sceptre fell, to th' high command 



Great Jove succeeds, with him of mould more base 
(The age of silver call'd) the human race, 
Freely as erst, the earth's wide circuit rang'd. 
But found e'er now it's wonted beauty chang*d. 
Young Spring (so Heaven's eternal laws ordain) 
Moum'd with unceasing sighs his shorten'd reign. 
With him, so late fair Nature's single pride, 
Three jealous rivals now the year divide ; 
See how he fidnts 'mid Summer's scorching blaze ! 
And the green chaplet on his brow decays ; 
He in his turn to yellow Autumn yields, 
Who, ere he well hath swept the plundered fields. 
Flies, as his foe comes pouring o'er the plain, 
And leaves the world to Winter's iron reign. 
Then man, sad change I first knew the dire extremes 
Of cold's keen smart and heat's o'erpowering gleams ; 
Shelter'd tUl then beneath the hazel .bower, 
He safe defied or dews or heavier shower. 
Or listless stretch'd within the sea-worn cave, 
Courted the coolness of the breezy wave. 
■Now fbrc'd by dread of hunger's nameless woes, 
First with unfinish'd rest firom sleep he rose, 
If haply firom the lean degenerate soil. 
Wrung firom his brow, and worn with ceaseless tml, 
A poor and bare subsistence he might gain, 
The thread of weaken'd nature to sustain ; 
Now first ( Art!s noblest gift) the pointed share 
Began the level of the lawns to tear, 
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Now first the ox, man's true and patient slave. 
To the hard yoke his neck submissive gave, 
Daily content with thankless toil to groan, 
To yield his lord support and earn his own. 



ON A THAW. 

Sweet relaxation of stem Winter*8 reign. 

That f^v'st the bird to chirp, the bud to swell ! 

Already trickling down the sloping dell 
The late imprison'd drops steal forth again, 
Scarce of past thraldom daring to complain : 

For still they dread the tyrant's potent spell, 
From whose obdurate grasp the Niuad train 
Flee to their inmost cells, and oft in vain. 

But hark 1 I hear bland Zephyr's cheering voice, 
Soil murmuring thro' the grove, his genial breath 
Shall soon rw»l each tmrpid shoot from death A*^ 
Again the earth shall bloom, and down the hills 
Leap in wild symphony the gushing rilli), ^ 

Again shall woods and plains and louring vales 
rejoice. 



vox ET PRiETEREA NIL. 

In days now long gone by, the ancient sages 
Divided time into four different ages, 
Of gold and silver two— O ! glorious times I 
But the sad growth of follies and of crimes 
Brought on a train of evils and disgraces, 
And lead and iron mark'd the following races. 

But who shall limit Nature^s .mighty powers ? 
Who shall describe this matchless age of ours ? 
'Tis not of earth, or any gross material, 
These it disdains to own, 'tis all etherial. 
By steam we move, by gas we night dispel 
(Tho' some like sails and candles quite as well). 
The chemist's art our shatter*d.fi:ame repairs 
With finest essences — fictitious airs, 
Extracts of all that's solid, gross and dense, 
Are alon^ worthy of our nicer sense : 
But atmospheric air's our truest friend, 
'Tis that whick forwards life's peculiar end, 
That end's persuaoion, and experience teaches 
That our grand plans are managed all by speeches. 

E'en females now desert their wonted sphere. 
And when at home say, '^ Wherefore loiter here ? 
What are the pleasures of domestic rule 
To the dear duties of the Ladies' School ? " 
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Where matrons spout, and single damsels try 
In powers of language with their aunts to vie, 

O ! had it been, poor Socrates ! thy fate. 
Thus to have seen employ'd thy noisy mate ! 
Could she in public thus have found relief, 
Much she had spar'd thy patience and thy grie£ 

Franklin conducted lightning from our houses. 
But later times have seen much happier spouses 
Smile, when they saw their wives abroad would roam, 
To tire those tongues that would have brawl'd at 

home, 
And thus, than Franklin's a &r greater wonder, 
Relieve their peaceful houses from the thunder. 



HORACE.— Book hi. Ode vi. 

Britoks ! in vain ye hope Heaven's wrath to shun, 
If je too join the daring Atheist band : 

And tho' your fimes still glitter in the sun, 
If they neglected thus and empty stand. 

Erewhile ye bow'd to Heaven's eternal power ; 

Then ye to empire's loftiest honours rose ; 
Now black Misfortune's (^thering tempests Xovlx^ 

And ripe for vengeance are your direst foes. 
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Not daring yet to assail your rocky coast, 
They spread their secret poison thro* the land, 

Ieme*s * love already wean'd they boast, 
Where fierce Rebellion dares erect lo stand. 

y ice, odious vice hath wrought the deadly change, 
First stain'd the faith that guards the nuptial bed, 

Then o*er the country with extended range, 
Wide and more wide its venomM influence shed. 

Nurse of each monster, *twas from impious France, 
In times now past the rank infection came, 

E'en in the weavings of her sprightly dance, 
Lurk'd the first seeds of Guilt's insidious flame. 

Her treacherous graces won the virgin's eye, 
SapM all that virtuous culture had impress'd. 

Tore from her brow thy veil, fair Modesty, 
And chac'd each lovelier virtue from her breast. 

Hence when a wife, a mother, dead to shame, 
£*en now a matron, she un&ithful proves, 

Nor asks of Night to veil her tamishM name. 
But boasts and glories in her lawless loves. 

E'en to the sun her daring crimes are known, 
'y And while her dastard lord obsequious winks, 
jfiiY\Ki the appointed signal, lo ! she's flown, 
And in a — ; — '8 arms the adultress sinks. 

• iRUnd. 
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Not from such lineage sprang, in earlier time, 

The race whom Cressy's bannerM legions fled, 

Not such who dar*d Canadian heights to climb, 

Who fought with Monkton or with Wolfe who 
bled. 

But, trainM to rustic toil, their hardy sires 
Taught them the heavy axe or spade to wield. 

To rive the knotty root for winter fires, 
Or delve the clay-dod in the stubborn field. 

O I progress dire of vice ! our &ther*s crimes 
Rose on our grandsires with increas'd disgrace, 

We in our sons shall give to later times 
Example still of man's degenerate race. 



ODE TO MIDNIGHT: 



»o»*»o#^ 



A COLLEGE EXERCISE. 



Shaoui^ed in thy dusky veil. 
Midnight! sober Matron, hail ! 
Wearied of the busy day 
Thro' thy silent shades I stn^, 
Where no idle cares intrude. 
And dwell with thee and Solitude. 



IS 

Bear me aloft thro' fields of air 
In thy laven-colour'd car ! 
Let my greed j eyes explore 
All the secrets of thy store. 
And O I disclose to view profiuie 
The pleanng horrors of thy reign. 

Now Morpheus sheds his dews around 
And wraps Uie world in peace profound ; 
Seest thou there yon tented plain 
Drunk with the blood of thousands slain ? 
Fatigued at length both armies yield 
And leave the slaughter-breathing field. 
And as aside their arms they lay 
Dream o*er the fortunes of the day : 
Each warrior still by fimcy led 
Furious strides o'er heaps of dead, 
Impatient waits the &tal word 
j^nd grasps the visionary sword. 

Now with Gorgon looks Despair 
Tears no more his clotted hair, 
Persecution stops her wheel, 
Anger drops the pointed steel. 
Poverty no more complains. 
Moody Madness hugs her chains, 
Meagre Want his carcase rests 
And riots o'er- ideal feasts; 
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Not so the guilty wretch, who ne'er 
Sleep*8 oblivious sweets may share ; 
Iron scourges round him crack 
In dreams his harrow'd soul to rack ; 
See ! tossing on his troubled bed 
The t jrant Nero hides his head ! 
Rome's bursting flames assail his ears. 
Dying groans appaJl'd he hears ; 
See ! before his hi^;gard eyes 
A Mother's awful spectre rise ! 
Round she waves the well-known sw(H:d 
And bares her bosom fireshly gor*d. 



Now on Arabia's desert sands 
'{ The pious pi^^rim trembling stands. 

Doubtful if midst the gloom of night 
He bends his wearied steps aright ; 
* When lo ! the lightning's liquid blaze 
The distant pyramid betrays ; 
And as redoubling thunders roll 
And riiake heav'n's arch from pole to pole. 
Joyful he lifts his longing eyes 
And hopes his Prophet firom the rideSb 

Lo ! there in contemplation deep, 
t While Nature all is hush'd in sleep, 

The hoary Sage renews his toil 
And wakeful trims the wasting oil; 
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Inlent the steps of youth to lead 
To those bffight paths the virtuous treed, 
He pens with zeal divine the page 
To instruct and guide a future age. 
There tortuzfd Avarice quits his bed 
And steals him where his wealth is laid, 
With fi:equent start he hovers o'er 
And counts with jealous look his store. 
And yonder stalks in vengeful mood 
Murder fell prepared for blood I 

' Now Superstition's wakeful eye 
With trembling ardour seeks the sky. 
Secure that thy overshadowing veil 
Will her mystic rites conceal ; 
Whether she to shrines retires 
To watch the never-dying fires ; 
Or by the taper's glimmering light 
Wastes in gloomy cell the night ; 
Or as on Mona's rugged strand, 
£re Roman arms pro&nM the land. 
She lov*d to listen, while each oak 
In dark prophetic numbers spoke ; 
Or like Bacchus* firantic throng 
Who danc*d the wilds and woods among. 
When bursting loud with frequent cry 
They felt the maddening Deity. 
Me may no such rites employ, 
Symptoms of unhallow'd joy, 
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But rather let me, beauteous Que^ ! 

: View thee gentle and serene. 
And when the Moon unveilM and bright 
Sheds around her silver light. 
Let me with Newton's piercing eye 

. Bart thro' the regions of the isky. 
Thro' trackless realms of aether soar 
And Nature's secrets dark explore, 
And see how endless systems roll 
Combined to form one beauteous whole. 

And shall the Atheist dare deny 
The Power supreme that rules on high ? 
And impious cry *^ 'twas Chance alone 
^' Drove ancient Chaos from his throne ?*' 
Who bade the fiery god of Day 
Dart thro' the globe his genial ray ? 
Declare fond Man ! what mighty cause 
Gave the obedient planet laws ? 
O ! led by Truth's all-cheering light 
Emerge from Error's endless night ! 
Confess some wond'rous Power unseen 
Sustains and moves the vast machine ! 
Behold how boundless Wisdom guides 
And o'er each secret spring presides : 
And know, that midnight's darkest hour 
Can shew thee the Eternal Power, 
And to an humble mind display 
His glories, as in blaze of day, 
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Whose wond'rous might alike is seen 
In the least flower that decks the green, 
As when his red right arm he bares 
And the pine- clad mountain tears. 

Turn then from that maze aside, 
TwinM by metaphysic pride ! 
If once thy heedless footsteps stray, 
Tangled in the thorny way, 
Farewell all the bands that tie 
Souk in sweetest sympathy ! 
Farewell ev*ry social joy I 
Friendship's sweets t^at never cloy, 
And Love's pure flame to mortals given 
To anticipate the joys of heaven ! 
And before thy wond'ring eyes 
See ! what griesly fiends arise I 
Cold Distrust, Suspicion dark, 
Lo ! the gloomy entrance mark. 
Next Disbelief with jaundic*d eye. 
Then bare-&c*d bold Impiety ; 
To these succeed in order meet. 
To make the heUish group complete, 
Scowling Scorn with look severe, 
Cruelty and coward Fear, 
And last, with wild and haggard stare. 
See ! the demon fell Despair ! 

But lift ! O lift thine eyes above 
Tu the Source of truth and love ! 

c 3 
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Who from old Chaos' darkest night 
Erst at his word calPd forth the light : 
And who when Nature shall expire 
And these bright orbs shall melt in fire^ 
Shall bid new scenes of gloiT^ rise 
New wonders strike our ravish'd ejes : 
Then night and every cloud shall &de awaj, 
Chac*d by the splendors of eternal day. 



BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF 
INOCULATION.* 

Quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
PossU, ct magnam Morbi depcnere partem. 

LoKo had bewailM Arabia's hapless swains, 
Their groves deserted, and uncultur'd plains : 
Those happy plains where Nature ever-gay 
Proclaim'd the presence of perpetual May, 
Where in her choicest treasures bright-array'd 
Luxuriant Nature every charm displayed, 
With giant strides a ghastly Plaguef o'erspread 
And breath'd destruction on each fated head ; 



* lliis Potcn obtained one of the Chancellor's Frizes at the Uni 
▼eratjr of Oxford in the year 1772* 
t Small Fox. 
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His niotlejr fh)nt uprear*d the deadly pest 
And shook with savage pride his purpled crest ; 
The scorching sands of Afiric gave him birth, 
Thence sprang the Fiend and scourged the afflicted 

. earth; 
Fiend fierce as this ne*er saw astonish 'd Time 
Creep firom old Nilus' monster-teeming slime ; 
Each vale now felt the deadly Tyrant's force, 
Nor tears nor vows could stop his destin'd course : 
In vain was sung the mighty Prophet's name 
To Mecca's hallowed walls the Monster came ; 
£'en in the sacred temple's inmost cell 
Check'd in mid prayer the pious pilgrim fell. 
Nor could Medina's fitbled tomb withstand 
The baleful vengeance of his death-fraught hand. 

Those balmy gales that whilom could dispense 
A thousand odours to the ravish'd sense, 
With fragrant coolness pleasing now no more 
Spread thro' the tainted sky their deadly store ; 
With anxious fear the fainting mother press'd 
The smUing infimt to her venom'd breast ; 
The smiling babe unconscious of his fate 
Imbib'd with greedy joy the banefid treat ; 
Oft as the swain beneath the citron shade 
Pour'd his soft passion to the listening maid, 
Infection's poison hung on every breath. 
And each persuasive sigh was charg'd with death. 
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Blind Superstition with the Fiend conspir'd 
Increas*d his conquests and his fury fir'd ; 
'^ My Sons," she cried, *' with patient boldness wait 
The fi^'d predestined laws of rigid fiite. 
Nor Heaven's just vengeance to oppose presume, 
But each with silent reverence meet his doom." 

Thus drunk with conquest larger still he grew« 
And gathered tenfold fury as he flew ; 
Arm'd with the shafts of &te in ireM mood 
He pass'd Euphrates* &r-resounding flood. 
From Schiraz' walls to snow-clad Taurus' height 
Desponding Persia groanM beneath his weight ; 
In vain to heaven her sacred flames ascend. 
On with resistless fury rush'd the Fiend, 
In vain was Mithraz caird his wrath to 'suage 
The blazing God increased the Monster's rage. 

As when his empire sultry Cancer gains 
The scorching whirlwinds scour along the plains, 
The stately Tamarisk and graceful Pine 
Shrink from the blast and all their charms resign, 
The bright Anana's gaudy bloom is fled, 
The sickening Orange bows her languid head : 
So spread destruction at the Tyrant's nod 
And Beauty's blossom withered where he trod ; 
The God of Love in silent anguish broke 
His blunted arrows and his useless yoke, 




Aade for grief he flung his loosen'd bow, 
And trembling fled before the impetuous foe. 

Cloj'd with the luscious banquets of the East 
In Europe's climes he sought a nobler feast ; 
Here as he rested on the sea-girt shore, 
To plan fresh conquests and new coasts explore, 
From Ocean's waves he saw Britannia rise. 
Her beauteous lustre struck his rayish*d ejes ; 
Pleas'd with a smile he view'd those heavenly spoils. 
The last, best guerdon of his savage toils — 
He came— and rapine mark'd the Monster's way, 
Sad was the scene, for beauty was the prey. 

Remorseless Tyrant ! see that a)ter*d &ce 
Which beam'd erewhile with each celestial grace, 
With gloomy frowns and furrow'd seams overspread 
And every smile and every charm is fled ! 
Those beauteous eyes, whose soul-dissolving fires 
Rais'd in the enraptur'd swain Love's soft desires, 
Now he beholds obscur'd in putrid night, 
And turns with deep-felt horror from the sight. 

From bleak Plinlimmon's star-endrded brow 
With grief Britannia view'd her country's woe ; 
Her sea-green robes she tore and fitded crown, 
And cast in rage her oaken sceptre down ; 
" Are these the blest and envied plains,"she cried, 
" Where Mirth and Pleasure ever" young preside ? 
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HushM are those sounds that warbled thro* the 

grove 
The artless strains of Liberty and Love, 
Now changed to frantic notes of wild Despair 
Which fill with piercing shrieks th' afirighted air 1 
Ah ! luckless Isle ! to whom too-bounteous Heaven 
Its sweetest stores, and choicest boon has given, 
Which, like the Uushing vi'let's rich perfume. 
But tempt some rufiSan hand to spoil their bloom. 
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Thus in soft strains complained the fiorrowing 

Queen, 
And viewed with tear<swoln eyes the mournful 

scene ; 
When, piercki with grief at sad Britannia's woes, 
Her country's guardian, * Montague arose ; 
Pure patriot zeal her every thought inspir'd, 
Glow*d on her cheek and all her bosom fir*d ; 
She saw the tyrant rage without control 
While just revenge inflam'd her generous soul, 
Full well she knew when Beauty's charms decayed 
Britannia's drooping laurels soon would fade, 
Pierc'd with deep anguish at the alBQictive thought 
And whelm'd with shame a heaven-taught Nymph f 

she sought. 
Whose potent arm with wond'rous power endued 
Had oft on Turkey's Plains the Fiend subdued ; 

* Lady M. Wortley MoDtague. t Inoculation. 
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€>bedieBt to her prajer the willing Mdd 

In pitj came to sad Britannia's aid ; 

** Weep not," she cried, " 'tis mine with soothing 

balm, 
The Fiend to soften, and his ftiry calm. 
See ! where I fly the dreaded Foe to meet, 
And lay the vanquished Tyrant at my feet; 
Soon shall his wings the bird of peace expand 
And joys long lost shall bless the emiling land ; 
Again shall Health and Mirth united rove. 
Again shall Beauty light the torch of Love.' 
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She spake, and quickly thro' the yielding air 
Swift as a meteor shot th^ lovely Fair; 
Thro' the sad plains her friendly course die sped, •\ 
Then fraught with mighty power her arm oxitspread, > 
And thrice she wav'd it o'er the Monster's head ; ) 
He felt its force, and struck with sudden fear. 
Feeble he halted in his fierce career, 
With haggard eye the virgin form survey'd 
And in mid air his lifted sabre stay'd ; 
Weak and more weak the conscious Demon grew. 
His towering bulk contracted to the view — 
Thus as of old in Merlin's magic reign, 
When mighty Paynims ravag'd every plain. 
Haply subdued by some superior charm 
The ponderous club forsook their weaken'd arm. 
Thro' their chill'd veins a shivering horror ran, 
And the stem giant shrunk into the man. 
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«< Henceforth fall'n Tjrrant ! " cries the Nymph, 
" no more 
Hope, that just. Heav*n will thy lost pow*r restore, 
Let now no more thy touch pro&ne defile 
The sacred beauties of Britannia*s Isle : - 
By me protected shall they now deride 
Thy baffled fury and thy vanquish'd pride ; 
Sacred to me near Thames*s level mead 
A beauteous * Temple rears its reverend head, 
There meek Benevolence before the gate 
And soft-eyed Pity, lovely Sisters, wait ; 
With open arms the sacred Virgins stand 
To shidld the victim firotn thy ruthless hand. 
Fly then, curs'd Exile ! tp some desert coast, 
There wail thine honours, and thine empire lost ; 
For now, secured by every Power Divine, 
Britannia, mistress of the world shall shine, 
With joy and victory for ever crown'd. 
Alike for beauty, as for arms renownU' 
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* Small Pox Hospital. 
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ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF GEORGE LORD LYTTELTON. 



Munere- 



spar gam Flores etfungar inani 



Written in tlie Tear 1773. 

If Virtue bids us kindred worth deplore. 
And drop a tear of sorrow o'er the dead, 

Here let our grief in kuidliest torrents pour 
0*er the sad grave, where Lyttelton is laid ; 

Erewhile was he with every virtue blest, 
Blest with each grace, adom*d with every art, 

Of all-indulgent Heaven could give possest, 
The brightest genius, and the purest heart. 

But Oh ! ye nymphs of Hagley*s laureled shades ! 

Who shall again your ravish'd joys restore ? 
Fade all your charms, your boasted beauties fade 

For he your £riend and guardian is no more : 

He whom ye whilom lovM so well to hear, 
No more shall joy and gay delight inspire ; 

Mute is that tongue which diarm'd the listening ear 
Cold are those hands that swept the living lyre. 
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Then come, Melpomene ! with tear^l eye. 
Weep o'er a hapless swain jou once caress'd ! 

'Twas JOU erewhile, who taught him how to sigh, 
And sootk'd the sorrows of his labouring breast. 

And sure there never yet was luckless swain 
Whose harp so sadlj-sweet hetore was strung ; 

What heal^t but bled to hear his woful strain, 
What eye but beam'd with pity as he sung ? 

Yet not on merits such as these alone 
Shall the fond Muse his nobler trophies plan; 

Yet shall not she her partial loss bemoan. 
And while she weeps the Bard, fbrget the Man 

For who, like him, in Hfe's domestic sphere 
Did e'er so tender and so constant prove ? 

Was ever honest heart like his sincere ? 
^' So firm in friendship, and so fond in love ?" 

Humane to all, his sympathetic tear 
E'en for the stranger's sorrows lov'd to flow : 

Ne'er did he scorn Afifiction*s humble prayer. 
Or turn unpitying from the tale of woe. 

Yet, tho' with pity heav'd his melting Breast, 
And fblt each gentler virtue's soft control. 

One boldly glow'd superior o'er the rest 
And rais'd to joys sublime his kincQii^ souL 
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His Country's love !— at that all-powerful name 
In quicker transports leap'd his generous blood. 

Checked was each nearer thought, each partial claim, 
And this his law supreme— the Public Good. 

Him ne'er did Avarice* sordid wiles enslave, 
No transient gleam of patriot ardour fir'd, 

But Virtue fed the ilame that Nature gave, 
And kindly cherish'd what she first inspired. 

But ah ! he's sunk in Death's o'ershadowing vale> 
Nor sighs could rescue him, nor tears could save; 

Not all his virtues, all his worth prevail 
To snatch the destin'd victim from the grave. 

Yet from the grave the voice of honest Fame 
To high deserts and virtuous merits just, 

To latest times shall sound his deathless name 
And raise his memory from the silent dust : 

The Muse, that sweet harmonious maid he lov'd 

Shall oft to future ages fondly tell, 
'' This was the fitvourite swain I most approv'd, 

'Twas he who tun'd so sweet my magic shell ; 

^' Ye Youths, like him, to highest deeds aspire ! 

By arts like these to glory's summit rise ! 
Oh ! may your souls his bright example fire ! 

Like him be virtuous, and like him be wise !" 
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THE POWERS OF SYMPATHY.* 

When Nature's voice from lawless discord's strife 
First call'd the floating Chaos into life. 
O'er the dark regions of the shapeless mass 
She bade unseen a subtle Spirit pass ; 
Attraction's mighty power she taught to 'suage 
The jarring tumult, and compose its rage. 

Each atom felt the sympathetic flame. 
The magic impulse glow*d in all the same, 
Confusion ceas'd, — obedient to the call 
Rose in proportion fair this goodly Ball. 

The work completed, still the Cause remains, 
And as it form'd it, so it now sustains, 
Preserves that order, harmony, and grace, 
Which mimic Art's most laboured toils debase, 
And but in Nature's just productions shine 
The genuine traces of a hand divine ; 
Tho' the weak insect eye of sceptic man, 
Who views with partial ken the unbounded plan. 
Still will repine, and oft with folly vain 
Will e'en Almighty Wisdom dare arraign. 

But tho' hath Nature's great and wise design 

Bid the soft bond of Sympathy divine 
f • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I. I 

• Written for the Vase at Bftth-Bastoo io the year 1777. 
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Being's vast chain with gentlest force control^ 
Sustain, connect, and harmonize the whole ; 
Yet hath she still with wonted bounty kind 
To man alone her finer powers confin'd ; 
Hence hath she taught at sight of human woe 
The sigh t6 labour and the tear to flow : 
Hence fair Amanda ! when thy charms appear 
Those smiles divine each sorrowing bosom cheer, 
Smiles which to rapture hoary age might move. 
Or wake a Hermit's icy soul to love ; 
With quick coLtagion, spreads the subtle fire 
And fills each labouring heart with soit desire ; 
All ruder passions instant sink to rest 
And only Love reigns tyrant of the breast. 

Nor does sweet Sympathy alone impart 
Her fine sensations to the yielding heart ; 
E'en airy Fancy feels the enlivening charm, 
Owns all her power, and glows, like passion, warm; 
Thus, O immortal Claude ! when to our eyes 
Thy pencil bids the mellow*d shades arise. 
Our breasts with sweet and tranquil joy adrene 
Catdi the soft tincture of the enchanting scene ; 
Or when ence touch'd by thy informing hand 
The stone, fiiir Darner ! breathes at thy command, 
Grace we behold with harmony combine 
To stamp perfection on the just design. 
And feel with chaste Proportion's charm impress'd 
Our souls with kindred harmony possess'd. 

d3 
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But if deep smit with love of sacred song, 

With Shakspeare, heaven-taught bard, we sweep 

along, 
Oft as his hand awakes the obedient lyre 
What varying passions all our bosom fire ? 
Now his soft strains to tender pity move, 
Now rouse to fury, and now melt to love. 

£'en now soft music to my ravish'd ear 
Down sweet Avona's banks mild zephyrs bear, 
I feel new transports my swoln breast inspire, ^ 
Charm'd with the sounds I catch the magic fire, >- 
And seize the strings to join the enraptured choir.) 

Thrice blest Avona ! destinM to receive 
The richest boon propitious Heaven can give ! 
For whose green margin have the tuneful Maids 
Left the cool firagrance of the Aonian shades, 
Flown from their long-lovM Findus* j&m'd retreat 
On thy blest banks to fix their happier seat. 

Let other streams ambitious of their fame 
Boast with fond joy their favorite poet's name ! 
Let them in triumph their giy honours show 
Fond of the single sprig that decks their brow. 
Thee o'er them all to rise hath fitte decreed 
And bound a thousand laurels on thy head ; 
Thou shalt o'er each with envied sjdendor shine. 
And scarce thy Sister's &me shall rival thine. 



^ 
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ODE 

TO THE GENIUS OF BATH-EASTON. 

Genius of this blest retreat ! 
Who from the depth of thy sequestered cell 

Dost oft at midnight's hour 
Hear the soft music of the aerial choir, 
LullM by the sounds of sweetest melodjr : 

Peace to thy hallow'd shades ! 
May no rude foe these blooming groves pro&ne, 
Where with faint accents oft the blushing Muse 

First lisps her infant lay, 
And plucks with honest joy the sprig 
(Bright guerdon of her song,) 
That shall anon with amplest shade o'erspread 
Her glowing temples, 
When in full strength mature 
And with bold hand, she sweeps the obedient lyre. 

And thou blest Avon ! whose slow silent wave 
Creeps as enamour'd of these shades. 
Go ! tell the swarms that haunt thy crowded spring. 
That by the power of numbers charm'd its streams 
Were first with virtue fraught ; 
And should some envious churl 
Disdain thy slighted tale 
And scorn the warblings of this sacred ffcovCf 
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Tell him in vain he hopes Hygeia*s aid, 
For Jove has with a fiither's hand 
To mighty Pheebus given 
The united powers of Healing and of Song : 
And he with anger just 
And bitter vengeance ever will refuse 
The vows of him to hear, who dares to slight the 
Muse* 



VERSES 

ON LORD north's PUBLIC RECEPTION AT 

OXFORD. 

WritteD in the Year 1773. 

As when Homers l^ons pierc*d with steps pro&ne 
The deep recesses of old Mona's reign, 
With fear her conscious forests rock 'd around 
And each sad oak breath'd forth a sorrowing sound, 
Kous'd from her cell she shook with dire appall 
And deeply groan*d, prophetic of her fidl ; 

So, when the brazen trump of envious fimie 
Of late *gan • War's dife terrors to proclaim^ 

* The Report of a war had been current a short time before. 
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Each lovely Muse, who long had sportive play*d 

Secure beneath her Rhedjcina^s shade, 

Heard the hoarse blast, and chill*d with presage 

dread 
Quick to her inmost groves in terror fled : 
The groves all droop*d, and each gay charm resignM, 
In silent sympathy their heads decUn'd, 
The fearful laurel trembled at the sound 
And bow'd her languid honours to the ground. 

But Britain's guardian genius stay'd the blow, 
And chac'd to climes remote the blood-stain 'd foe. 
See I now new joy succeeds each labouring sigh 
Swells in each heart, and brighten*s every eye ; 
See ! Peace again with firmer empire reigns 
And shines with heighten*d lustre on the plains. 

O I long, &ir Peace ! beneath whose fostering shade 
Aspiring Science rears her blooming head ! 
O ! long on Bhedycina deign to pour 
The first, the choicest blessings of thy store ! 
So shall she flourish, nurse of Arts divine 
And still unrivall*d in gay triumph shine ; 
So shall she bloom consigned to deathless £une 
Nor Athens' self shall boast a nobler name. 
In the cool fragrance of her laurel'd grove 
Shall sage Philosophy delight to rove. 
The nymph Astronomy with look serene 
And solemn step composed, and heavenly mien 
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BeneaUi the shelter of her blest retreat 
Till latest times shall fix her destined seat. 
E'en now behold her splendid * Temples rise 
And mount with kindred ardour to the skies ! 
fWhat tho' first tawnj Egypt bade her soar, 
Badeiier wiUi piercing ken each star explore ; 
Tho' next Chaldseaform'd h^ steadier flight 
And taught her wings to soar a nobler h^ght ; 
Yet shall she here with purer lustre shine 
And by her use evince her birth divine ; 
Not as erewhile by dark enchanters bound 
Within some magic circle's mystic round. 
Not as of old near Nilus' thundering wave 
Pride's flattering nurse and Superstition's slave^ 
But fir'd with public zeal her generous hand 
Shall shower her blessings o'er the happy landy 
Bid commerce flourish and with safety guide 
Britannia's prows o'er Ocean's foaming tide, 
From Error's mists shall purge the obstructed sight 
And lead mankind to Truth's immortal light, 
Teach them to tread the paths a Newton trod — 
—And, whilst they Science court, adore their God. 



* The Obaerv^ory thra buildkig. 

t If we believe Macrobio^, there was no people in the world 
could vie for learning with the Egyptians. He derives the original 
of all astronomy from them — quos constat prima* omnium 
calum metiri et scrutari nuso* .--'l^iUingfleet , Origines 
SacrtF, Book ii. c. 2. 
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Yet not alone shall Isis' sons explore 
The mazy depths of philosophic lore, 
Yet shall not she with lowering brow disdain 
The softer Sisters of the tuneful train : 
Each art whose lenient magic may control 
Passion's wild gusts and soothe the struggling soul. 
With each severer science shall be join 'd 
At once to instruct and humanize mankind. 

Biit chief the Muse her grateful voice shall raise 
And boldly strive to sound her patron's praise. 
Whose * bounty deigns her labours to incite 
New plumes her wing, and aids her humble flight ; 
Him shall she sing, to whose exalted mind 
The weighty toils of emjnre are consigned. 
Bom both to grace his country and defend 
— Britannia's guardian and the Muse's friend. 

* Lord North cootinaed the Prises given by Lord Utchfleld. 
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TO A SISTER ON HER BIltTH-DAT. 

A fiuniliar Eptetle written at an early age. 

By each soft tie whose gentle power can bind 
In mutual sympathy the social mind, 
By each kind aid which Nature may improve 
A^d ripen early friendship into love t 
Coi\join'd to thee by all that e^er endears 
Sprung from one stock and near of equal years, 
A virgin muse first prunes her tender wing 
And warm with pure affection dares to sing ; 
For thee untaught behold she first essays 
Ihi awkward strains to lisp her infant lays, 
And greets with artless joy that happy mom, 
When I was biess'd, and thou, dear Maid ! wert bom* 

At this soft season, when young Spring appears 
And once again the dreary prospect cheers, 
When now, tho' long in icy shackles bound, 
B^viving Nature sweetly smiles around ! 
At this soft season, see ! each opening spray 
Bursts into life and hails the new-bom day ! 
The modest vi'let o'er the verdant mead 
With timid blushes rears her tender head ; 
Tme to the voice of Spring the constant rose 
Now loves her embryo blossoms to disclose. 
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And fiuntly strives along the gladsome vale 
Her weak, unripen'd odours to exhale ; 
Yet hath already cankering pride possessM 
And pierc'd with poisonous dart her infant breast; 
See ! how the conscious triumph of her charms 
Glows on her cheek, and all her bosom warms I 
See ! vain and boastful of her little power 
How she with scorn insults each humbler flower I 
" Avaunt," she cries, " go hide thy withering head, 
Nor my unrival'd empire dare invade ; 
'Tis mine by Fate, 'tis mine alone, to reign 
The pride and glory of the blooming plain ; 
Tho' my full lustre youth may now conceal, 
Yet ripening time shall all my charms reveal, 
Then o'er ye all in triumph shall I rise 
And waft my balmy odours to the skies ! " 

Yet should some blast of winter's ruffian band 
Still lurk behind to desolate the land. 
And borne on poisonous Auster's tainted wing, 
Spoil the sweet hopes of beauty-breathing Spring, 
Too late with bootless sorrow may she mourn 
Her graces ravish'd and her honours torn ; 
And should the Fates, indulgently severe, 
(The worst disgrace that vanquish'd Pride can fear) 
Should they a bare but odious life supply 
And, worse than death, forbid her but to dle^ 
Still may she live, her every charm decay'd. 
To pine with envy in some secret shade; 
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Or shun*fl hj all, mid Summer's gaudy sl^ow, 
Sadden alone, the monument of woe. 

But thou, dear Maid, while youth's refiilgenl ray 
Glads the return of each delightsome day. 
May '^t thou beneath £iir Virtue's fostering shade 
StiU with fresh strenj^h uprear thy blooming head ! 
May gentle Wisdom's genial showers descend 
And kindly cherish, and from ills defend. 
So shalt thou safe the storms of life defy, 
And Envy's blasts shall harmless o*er thee fly ; 
So shalt thou live with verdure ever gay 
To shine the best, the brightest flower of May. 

Far from thy sight in gorgeous colours dyed 
Be Folly's tinsel child, disgustful Pride ! ' 

And know tho' woman's bless'd with every art 
To charm and captivate the yielding heart, 
Tho' Heaven has form'd her most divinely feir, 
Tho' het soft fetters may e'en Gods ensnare, 
I'ride can the lo\;ely tyrant soon disarm, 
Blast every grace, and wither every charm ; 
Nor, if despis'd, of Heaven let her complain. 
Heaven form'd her fair, but Folly made her vain. 

'Tis not a painted toy men fidl before, 
A vain and gaiid3r idol we adore. 
Some true, some genuine virtues must inspire. 
And feed with laiting worth Love's J«al<mfl fin s 



What Iho' by Nature decked, the beauteous rose 
With tints divine and charms unnumber'd glows, 
Her deepening blush may please admiring eyes, 
Yet more her fragrance than her tints we prize ; 
So should to Beauty Yirtue^s rich perfume 
StiU add new charms, and still increase her bloom. 

May'st thou with care these precious hours engage 
And e'en in sprightly youth provide for age ! 
£ach day in mirthful innocence employ 
Nor lose the future 'midst the present joy ! 
So with new smiles shall each succeeding year 
And added pleasures to thy sight appear ; 
So every hour in fresh delights be past 
And each new day be happier than the last. 
And when the herald of grim Death shall come 
And bid thee bow to Fate*s impartial doom, 
May'st thou his mandate read with steady eye 
And bear the destined stroke without a sigh ! 
Then with nor grief, nor conscious fears oppress'd^ 
In heavenly visions gently sink to rest I 
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ITALIAN SONNETS, 



TRANSLATED FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
F. NICANDRO JASSEUS, AND OTHERS. 



Set Matj^s Review for June 1782, /rom which the Trans- 
lation of the first Sonnet is taken. 



SONNET L 

ON THE ANCIENT RUINS OP AN UNKNOWN 

EDIFICE. 

I ASK*D of Time, to whom was rear'd the mass, 
Whose ruins now thou crumbiest with the soil ? 

He answer'd not; but fiercer shook his glass, 
And flew with swifter wing to wider spoil. 

I ask'd of Fame ; O thou whose breath supplies 
Life to high works of wonder ! what remains ? 

AbashM to earth she bent her mournful eyes, 
Like one who sighing silently complains : 

Lost in amaze, I tuni'd my steps aside. 

When o'er each step I saw Oblivion stride. 
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With haughty mien and air of deep design ; 
'^Thou then/*. I cried, ^ may 'at know; — ah! deign 

declare.*' 
Stem she replied ; hoarse thunder rent the air, 
** Whose once it was, I seek not— now 'tis mine." 



SONNET 11. 

ON HELEN VIEWING HERSELF IN BEB 

OLD AGE. 

And are these the wanton eyes 
That disputed Beauty*8 prize ? 
Is this the face that gave the smart 
To the Trojan*s captive heart ? 
E'en tho' then his eves had seen 
On Ida's mount bright Beauty's queen ?J 
This she for whom was hapless Troy 
Berett of comfort and of joy ? 
Who, having Seen the embattled host 
Of hostile Greece overspread her coast, 
Beheld her towers all smoking round. 
For ever levelled with the ground ? 
Ah my beauty ! how 'tis flown, 
like a shadow pass'd and gone I 
But sad remembrance still remainy 
And tears my soul with guilty painSi 
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Thus sorrow 'd Helen, when, with shame subdued, 
Her faded charms and alter 'd form she view'd, ' 
And with deep sighs beheld, and sad presage 
The mournful wreck of infamy and age. 



SONNET III. 

ON THE EARTHQUAKE WHICH SWALLOWED UP 
CATANIA AND SYRACUSE. 

Herk, O lamented Cities ! once ye rose ; 

But now no stone remains the tale to tell, 
Which grav'd may say *' here did the dread gulph 
close, 

Here Syracusa, here Catania fell*' 

Oft as I wander o'er the desert shores 
With dubious step, and sadly-pensive pace, 

In vain my busy eye each point explores. 
But you yourselves amidst no more I trace. 

Nought do I meet the awful scenes around 
But silence still as death, and horror drear, 

Check'd are my steps by many a sigh profound. 
And down my cheek steals fast the pitying tear. 
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Then, " O ! tremendous judgments !" rous*d I cry, 
*' By angry Heaven on man in vengeance sent 1 

I feel your dreadful power, your wrath I spy, 
But still I read not plain your wise intent. 

" O ! from the abyss, ye buried cities rise ! 

Again, portentous ! to our sight appear ! 
Ages to come shall gaze with dread surprise, 

And at your mangled ruins shake with fear.'^ 



SONNET IV. 

On his oar the sailor bending, 
Gaily sings, the hours to cheer, 

Thus from care his heart defending, 
Lighter all his toils appear. 

The ploughman, the deep furrow turning, 
' Gaily sings, the time to cheat. 
Nought he heeds the dog-star burning. 
All his labour seems so sweet. 

The captive in yon castle dreary 
Solac'd sings the plaintive song ; 

Then of his chains he less is weary. 
Then swifter pass the hours along. 
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His song the lusty mower chears . 

Ab he plies his active scythe. 
Ne'er soPs fiercest rays he fears 

While he sings he 's ever blytfae. 

The hardy smith his carol raises 
Ere the purpled mom has broke. 

As he chants his charmer's praises 
lifter £Edls each soften'd stroke. 

Thus I sing to soothe my angubh, 
Nor for glory wish, nor gain : 

Now in love-sick strains I languish. 
Now of Fortune's frowns complain. 



SONNET V. 

ON THE BIRTH OF A PRINCE OF PIEDMONT. 

I SAW forlorn Italia late 

As near her Po*s green banks she sate 

Deep-wrapp*d in sullen woe ; 
Her matted locks abroad were spread, 
And thus she seem'd as if she said, 
' <' Then captive I must go !*' 
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But haughty still she scorn'd to weep, 
Tho* on her brow Affliction deep 

And gloomy Doubt were seen, 
Yet, tho* dire pangs her bosom tore, 
With dignity her woes she bore. 

She sorrowed as a queen. 

*Twas thus that she of old appeared 
When, tho' subdued, she still was fear'd, 
, Still firown*d with stern disdain. 
When by her conquering foe compelled 
She her bare foot indignant held 
To meet the insulting chain. 

But sudden, lo ! my wondering eyes 
Saw from her seat the Mourner rise 

And leap with frantic joy ; 
Quick she resum*d her wonted state 
Menaced the Nations with her hate 

And panted to destroy. 

Then did these echoing shouts resound 
Old Appenine ! thy cliffs around, 

To hail the happy mom ; 
** Italia ! rejoice, rejoice ! 
Lift to the skies thy gladden*d voice, 

For thy Protector's born !'* 
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SONNET VI. 

ON A LADY WHO WAS OBLIGED TO TBLL HER 
HUSBAND THAT HE WAS GIVEN OVER BY 
HIS PHYSICIANS. 

Written by the Brother of the Hasband. 

At length with looks Gompos'd the sorrowing Dame, 
Prepar'ii the sad tremendous tale to tell ; 

Thripe to her lips the words reluctant came, 
Thrice did her &ultering tongue o'erchargM rebel. 

At last her heaving sighs she bade subside 
And for a moment calm*d her bursting heart ; 

<' Oh best ! Oh I dearest Husband,'* then she cried, 
'' The Power that join'd us once, now bids us part. 

" Thee now he calls. Ah ! why on DeaUi*8 dark way 
May I not still attend thee as before ? 

Oh ! my fund heart's desire !" she wish*d to say ; 
But choak'd with grief die ceas*d, and could no 
more. 

Her hand he press*d, and bade her not repine, 
'* There we shall meet,'' he said, ** in Heayea 
again : 

Adieu, adieu — the weighty task be thine 
In the bright path our dearest babes to tnin." 
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SONNET VII. 

^ ON A CONSECRATED HARP SUPPOSED TO HAYS 

.BELONGED TO VIBOIL. 

By AAgfelo CoBtanxo. 

Lo f here's the Harp, that whilom sung 
Of the love-lorn shepherd's pain» 

Whilst the banks of Minclo rung 
Responsive to the tender strain ! 

Ne'er did Tempe's laurelled vale 

Echo with so soft a tale. 

Nor Lyceum's groves among 

E'er was heard so sweet a song. 

Next it dar*d with bolder string 
Pales' high deserts to sound, 
And the Trojan woes to sing . 

* Driven by fate the world around. 

The precious relic high in air 
Was hung with fond parental care 
By its own shepherd in the glade 

\ Near yon eak's protecting shade. 

Thttce If the gales, that oft aroiu&d 
Waatetf danee in sportive play, 
• Il%i|lfflliake, with angry ft)und 
Thm|li ^Miin it seems to say ^ 
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'* Me sacred now to this Mr grove 
Liet uo rash hand hence dare to move; 
For once, O Tityrus ! I was thine, 
Oft I have felt thy hand divine, 
Nor skili'd like thee shall ever sw&in 
Strike these trembling cords again.' 
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SONNET VIII. 

TASSO TO STI6LIAN. 

That song, O Stiglian, by whose soothing strain 
You, like the bard of Hebrus, lull to rest 
The ravish'd shades, steals o'er my rapturM breast 

With such a tender and so sweet a pain, 

That, drunk with its strange power, my sense is flown ; 
Nor now can mv disdainful ear 
The songs of other bardft endure to hear, 

Scornful alike of theirs, and of my ow^^- <^ 

If yellow Autumn crowns with dueidp|i^*^A' '-' . 
These precious buds of April, eager FeM -< 
Shall with loud blast spread forth thy tM|Ml|( mmt 

Wide as earth's utmost verge ; alieid|f Idl^ 
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Thou mount*8t, &r rai8*d above the vulgar train^ 
In the bright path that leads to Helicon, 
And shalt secure anon* 

So mighty Fate decrees, its envied summit gain. 

There shalt thou find amidst the cypress shade 
The harp that once was bless'd these hands to own ; 

Saj its old Master greets it, but decay'd 
That now with age he bends, and pines with for- 
tune's frown. 



SONNET IX. 

GIO PIETRO ZANOTTI TO HIS 85TH YEAR. 

Passed now and gone are those you see before, 
Years that no solace sweet have left behind ; 

For ah ! if once short joy was theirs, tis o*er, 
Flown like an airy cloud before the wind. 

Tet tho$9t tho* dreaded foes they once have been, 
No noro I fear, but He who there with slow 

But mpp dttermin'd comes, and threatening mien, 
H|^|iid||.nij sorrowing breast with heaviest woe. 



.» 
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O I ^Mdful Eighty Five ! thy power thyfte 
Now makes me tremble ; spore, in pitjr spare f 

Like thj sweet brothers who before are gone, 
These hoarj locks, nor deem them worth ihj t$ate f 



Still to another the sad task 

My tottering steps to the dark realms to lead f 
And I will hail thee, lovely, fiiir, divine» 

And showed eternal roses oH thy head. 



SONNET X. 

ON THE HOLY FAMILY, 
By Qairitio Itossi. 

I SHALL not see it, for by this shrunk 4)row, 
And Nature hastening to her goal, Fm told, 

That soon to Death'S/dread summons I shall boWf^ 
Nor shall these eyes the sad,^ dire deed-biltoldr 

But you fond fidr one ! who now lull Uf^Mi^ 
With sweet maternal' oare the Idv^^ teyv 

And) as you press him to your heaving bWli<fi ' 
Hang o'er his smiks wiCh looks afcMLi jfif t 
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Oh ! when you see him breathless, pale, and torn, 
Distain*d with streams of gore these limbs so fi^r, 

And added to his pangs insulting scorn, 
Then what keen anguish shall your bosom tew ! 

Oh ! then what shall jou feel ! when this bright hour 
0*ercharg*d shall be with clouds of heaviest woe ! 

Alas what grief, so wills Heaven's chastening power, 
What bitter, bitter grief your soul shall know ! 

So spake the *good old man with sad portent, 
And the tear burst resistless from his eye ; 

Whilst all unconscious of the dire event, 
The mother heard the tale without a sigh* 



SONNET XL 

ON THB DEATH (fROBABLT) OF A BBGBI^T 
DUCHESS OF MANTUA, 

By the Marqais Oonzaga. 

Thek is she dead, if this it be to die. 

Yon starry paths, at Heaven*s command, to tread: 
J}^ from thy soul Oh Mantua ! pour the sigh, 

Wise, generous, brave, and noble — she is dead ! 



• Simeon— See Loke U, 89. 
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A.nd soon as to the awful point she came 
Where time is lost in infinite, '* Adieu ! 

Adieu, my people ! cried the princely dame, 
Blest be my death if peace it bring to you.'* 

At length from star to star smft-fleeting on 
She reach'd the empyreal holy, lovely, bright, 

"Which all divine and radiant as it shone, 
GleamM, as she enter'd, with diviner light 

Then, O eternal Love ! immers'd in thee 
Who what she said may tell^ whilst her rapt soul 

Lost in the joys of endless extacy 
First felt of heavenly bliss the sweet control ? 

But still on us her pitying eyes she cast. 
We were e'en then her first, her fondest care ; 

And in those moments, as in all the past, 
'' Kind Heaven ! O save my Country ! was her 
prayer^' 



^3 
SONNET XH. 

PASTORINI ON GENOA. 

If hapless G^noa ! no kind tear 

Steals from my pitying eye, 
When thee I see, mo^ lov'dj most dear* 

All maim'd^ and bleeding lie ; 

'Tis not that my obdurate soul 
Disdains the pleasing soft control 

Of Sorrow's tender pains. 
But that vain tears can on}y show 
A mind enervate with unmanly woe. 

That dares not look beyondi nor Jliope what 
yet remains. 

I do not weep, but the bold air 
Thy vast stupendous ruins wear, 

Strike with deep awe mine eyes ; 
For these with mighty voice declare 
In council grave thy wisdom rare 

And in the field of &te thy deeds of high 
emprize. 

Where'er I look, where'er I move, 
(Still as I go new wonders prove 

f3 
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What greatness once was thine ; 
Majestic still in woe, 
From the dread marks of thj distress we know 

Thj godlike virtues all, and generous worth 
divine. 

To suffer well is victory supreme, 
And proud revenge it is to deem 

Beneath our care the ills weVe home ; 
But wherefore this ? for I have seen 
The Goddess Liberty of dauntless mien 

Traverse thy streets with looks of generous 
scorn : 

Seen her I have with joyful smile 
Kiss with bent knee each shatterM pile, 

While thus she sternly spoke, 
" Ruin ! thou'rt welcome, but we ne'er * 
To see the hateful day will bear 

That^s doom'd to bend our necks to Slavery's 
iron yoke.*' 
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SONNET XIII. 

ON VENICE, 
By Monsignor della Casa. 

These swelling domes that raise so high 
Their glittering heads and strike the sky, 
DeckM with Grecians marble spoih* 
The mimic Sculptor's choicest toils, 
Liowjy cots were whilom seen. 
Desert shores and islands mean. 

But these a people brave and bold 
And free from vice possessM of old, 
Who never conquerors wish'd to be, 
But onlj gloried to be free : 
p^er old Ocean's foaming tide 
Their humble barks were wont to ride. 
Bold Ambition's restless fire 
Did ne'er their tranquil breasts inspire, 
Nor thou, O sordid lust of gain ! 
Their spotless souls didst ever stain, 
But truth thej lov*d and faith rever*d 
And worse than death a lie they fear*d. 

If, proud Venetians ! kinder heaven 
To you a happier lot hath given. 
Elate with new-got wealth, O ! ne*er look down 
On worth like theirs with a disdainful frown. 



i 
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SONNET XIV. 

FATHBR BETTINSLLI ON HIS NIECE S 
TAKING THE VEIL. 

First of our race, sweet Niece ! was I 
From tjbe world's stormy waves to flj ; 
Nor could all its syren gales 
Tempt me again to spread my sails : 
But still I see its foamy tides 
Vengeful lash the bursting sides 
Of the maim*d vessel which of yore 
Me its sorrowing burden bore. 
Nor does one kind star appear 
The tempest's uproar wild to cheer, 
Not a ray whose genial light 
May dispel so dark a night. 
You then for the haven bend, 
Virtue will your wish befriend, 
And Innocence sure aid will lend ; 
There we shall solace taste at last, 
When our dangers all are past, , 
There high we'll hang our cables torn 
Grateful that they such Uasts have borne, 
And both at length secure on shore 
Smile at the storm, we dread no more. 
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SONNET XV. 

By the Avyocato Zappi. 

As pleas'd the steepy paths I tread 

Which to Parnassus' summits lead, 

Glory first joins me from the right ; 

Quick to my heart my spirits light 

Dance with fresh vigour, and my feet 

At once their wearied steps forget. 

" Forwards," she cries, " our course we'll bend, 

For I will all your toils attend.'' 

Still as o'er various heights I'm borne. 
Thro' ways bespread with many a thorn, 
LiO ! Envy on the left I view ; 
*' And I," says she, " will follow you.'* 
Her lip all white and trembling swellM 
With the rank gall her heart concealed. 
What shall I do ? if back I go 
Envy will quit me soon I know ; 
But, O sad thought, fisiir Glory too 
Then to my steps may bid adieu ! 

Thus then 'tis fix'd—I'll boldly try 
E'en with them both to climb on high 
The mountain's top, that strikes the sky ; 
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There while one with smiles shall spread, 
The deathless laurel round my head ; 
The other mad with deadliest ire 
From her gor*d jaws shall spit forth all her fire, 
And agonizing writhe^ and at the sight expire 
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SONNET XVI. 

£'EK &om the time, when, tho* I knew 
Mj Goat was taller of the two, 

I still would height compare. 
For Chloe Was mj bosom torn. 
Nor did I think of woman bom 

Was so divine a Fair. 

One daj my trembling looks confessed 
The cruel pains that heav'd my breast 

And pierc'd my labouring heart ; 
But never could I once prevail 
On my dull tongue the tender tale 

In pity to impart. 

Then, in return, O nectar'd bliss ! 
She to me gave a honied kiss. 

And ah ! fond boy, she cried ! 
" To thee not yet is given to know 
*^ What pains from Love'b sweet poison flow, 

'< What thorns his roses hide.** 
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Thus, while she own*d some other flamtf» 
To age mature at length I caihe, 

The time for man to prove 
Wliat sorrows wait him here beloW ; 
And ah ! how sad it is to know 

The pangs of hopeless love ! 

For Chloe still my bosom buriis. 
But she with scorn my love retuTttf 

Nor heeds my torturing smart ; 
Forgot are all mj tenderest pdns. 
While still her fatal kiss remains 

Deep graven on my heart. 



SONNET XTI. 

From the Awocato Zappi. 

Two beauteous nymphs alike in fiice, 
Alike in speech, alike in grace, 
Whether the festive swains among 
They sweetly vie in lively song, 
Or if the ground they nimbly strike 
In the gay dance, so much alike. 
That when together they are spied 
£ach seems aro86 a rose beside; 
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Or like twin stars so bright and fair 
Seems the too-lovely, doubtful pair. 

They're so alike you cannot tell 
Whether or this or that excel ; 
They're so alike you cannot say 
Which bears the envied palm away ; 
But of both it said may be 
None other is so &ir as she, 
Tho' you can this of neither boast 
That she excels in beauty most. 
Had such a pair young Paris seen 
On Ida's mount e'en Beauty's Queen 
Tho' she were deck'd in charms divine 
He would have bid the prize resign ; 
But which had gain'd it, that I own 
Still to my wavering mind's unknown : 
For puzzled then the Phrygian swain 
Must have the apple split in twain^ 
Or undecided still had been 
The doubtful strife the nymphs between* 
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SONNET XVII. 

By Faustina Maratti, (the danghttr of Carlo Maratti the PldDter) 
by whom it is supposed to be addressed to a young Wotoan 
of whom she was jealous. 

O THOU, whom once my heart's dear Lord, 
Thrice happy Fair One ! so ador*d 
That of thy charms he'd ever tell 
And on each heauty lovM to dwell ; 
Now would he praise thy flowing hair, 
Thy smiling lips, and face so fair, 
And now thy modest speech admire 
So full of grace so full of fire ! 
Ah ! tell me does he e'er appear, 
When now thou speak 'st, to turn his ear. 
As if he heard not ? does his eye ' 
Aside in wild distraction fiy ? 
For so it does too oft, I see, 
When it by chance is cast on mife. ^' 
I know those eyes in Love's soft chain 
Could once his captive heart detain, 
And at that time too well I know— 
— But ah ! I see thou easiest low, 
(While thy breast heaves with sighs profound) 
The guilty traitors to the ground ; 
I see, I see thy conscious blood 
Pour o'er thy cheek the crimson flood—* 

o 
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Speak then, O ! speak !~ah ! no— ah ! no 
Be dumb) be dumb-^thou shalt not so ! 
For thou wilt only say, I fear, 
That to his heart thou still art dear. 



SONNET XVIII. 

ON A NOTED MISEB. 
By AleaAiidro TaaBoni, author of the Secchia Rafrfta. 

This breathing mummy, which to make 
Nature for pattern seem*d to take 
Those figures which the artists quaint 
On paste-board oft are wont to paint. 
Which seems whene*er the wire commands 
To stretch ifs feet and move its hands. 
This thing which strikes your wondering sight 
Is iPhilippo Nami hight 

Not a mortal ever knew 
That he wore or hat or shoe, 
Or coat, or any one thing new^ 
Yet his usurious wealth abounds, 
E'en to an hundred thdusand pdund«. 
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ISee ! as the reptile sneaks along 
What holes his bare red roquelo throng I 
Yet this full oft the sordid elf 
With thread, he beg'd, has dam'd himself, 
But still 'tis rent in slits so shocking, 
'Tis worse than Sir John Cutler's stocking. 

As to his shirt, which patchM and torn, 
For fourteen summers he has worn. 
It has not now a shred the same 
As from the shop when first it came : 
His common meal's boil*d musty bread. 
And now and then ^ cheap sheep's head, 
But when Christmas tide comes round, 
With one poach 'd egg his banquet's crowned. 



SONNET XIX. 

Now the happy day is near, 
The &tes again in smiles appear, 
And I shall see that &ce divine, 
Which with envy makes to pine 
The loveliest flowers that glad the sight, 
And I shall see those eyes so bright 
Which have mme such sorrows cost, 
Afid in whose beams my heart was los^. 
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I seem e'en now my fair to meet 
And say, while prostrate at her feet, 
''And art thou still, sweet Chloe, mine ?** 
While she replies in sounds divine, 
" Thirsis, I am ever thine.*' 
Then closely sitting &ce to face, 
Our loves' long story o'er we'll trace, 
Talk o'er with joy each pleasing pain, 
And dwelling still on the sad strain 
We'll talk them o'er, and o'er again: 
" Where was lost the braid of hair 
Which I twin'd with fondest care 
Ere you left me ?" she will cry : 
Then in triumph I'll reply, 
** Here around this faithful arm 
See is bound the precious charm ;" 
In short we'll then begin anew 
£ach our sufferings to review. 
O ! Cupid do but come that day 
And hear the sweet soft things we say ! 
And we perhaps shall teach thee more 
Than ever thou badst leam'd before. 
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SONNET XX.» 

Pretty playftil, tell me where 
I shall find thy sister fair ? 
Goes she no more to the brook ? 
Has she flung away her crook ? 
Pretty playful, tell me when 
Hence she went, and comes again ? 

Tell me, pretty, what I crave,' 
And a bigger pear shalt have, 
Than what lately Cuddy gave ; 
Nay, a humming-top and strings, 
And a hoop all over rings, 
And fifty other pretty things. 

Silent still thou peevish elf. 
Faithful copy of herself. 
Very well, sir, ask another 
For the tale of king and brother, 
And of dwarf not quite a span. 
And of piteous sister Ann. 

Plumbs and pears from me no more — 
But see he 's running to the door — 

* The Tramlation of this Sonnet it by Mr. Maty, «eeUf 
for Nownbcr 178«. 
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Why you won't, you little ape. 
Call your mother, — here's a scrape ! 
Here, you little rascal here. 
Stop your mouth, and take the pear. 



SONNET XXI. 

ON THE MARBLE STATUE OF MOSES; THE 
WORKMANSHIP OF MIC. ANGELO BUO- 
NAROTTI. 

Whose is that form of vast gigantic mould 
That warms with living fire yon breathing stone, 

In which with wonder fixM my eyes behold 
The noblest works of finished art outdone ? 

Say, who is he, whose lips alive and warm 
So prompt and ready forth to speak appear. 

That all enchanted with the wondrous charm 
I seem e*en now the flowing sounds to hear ? 

The form august is Moses — well I know 
His beard's thick honours, which in waves so &ir 

Were wont adown his holy breast to flow. 
And the two rays that round his temples glare. 
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Such was his fbmi) when from the sacred height 
Of Suiai*s top the favourM leader came, 

Whilst from the eternal presence radiance bright 
Illum*d his beamy brow with heavenly flame ; 

Such he appeared, when o*er the desert vast' 
He march'd untir'd, nor at the task repin*d ; 

Such when the sea's un&thomM depths he pasa'd, 
And saw the gulph stupendous close behind. 

His port sublime was at that awful hour 
Grand as the miyesty we here behold. 

Whilst Pharaoh's heart, steelM by Pride's hardening 
power 
Was still unmov'd, and as this marble, cold. 



SONNET XXII. 

ON THE ITALIAN ALLIANCES WtTH FOREIGN 

PRINCES. 

Oh ! Italy, where's now thy spirit flown 
And wherefore dost thou choose 
Another*s arm to use, 
Who could*st 80 well of old deal forth thine awb ? 
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Think not that he who bids thy head 
Xn safety rest beneath the shade 
• Of his protecting shield. 
Think not that he will ever prove 
More worthy of thy love. 
Than the detested foe, who bids thee now to yield. 

In both their breasts fell ^atred reigns, 
Tho* buried deep 

The lurking seeds of mortal vengeance sleep, 
^d this the cause, — ^they both have felt thy chains. 

And is it thus thy dastard soul 
Is dead to the sublime control 

Of Honour once so dear ? 
Hast thou forgot the wonderous height 
Of thy resistless Eagle's daring flight. 
Whilst subject Nations gaz*d, and shook with fear ? 

Once to high worth in Wedlock's yoke 

Thou gav*st thy Pithless hand, 

But now the sacred band 
Oh &lse t Oh perjur'd ! thou hast broke. 

Go ! and thy first dear lord betray ! 
To Sloth, fit partner, bend thy way. 

Be he thy wedded mate ! 
But as thou sleep*st, deep groans around 
And shouts, and hissing darts shall sound, 
And dangers yet more dire shall oh thy slumbers wait 
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Indulge, Adultress vile ! thj rest, 
Till in the embraces of thy sluggard spouse 
Thy deaden 'd sense the sword fierce-clashing 
rouse, 
And thou it's vengeance feel deep-buried in thy 
breast. 



SONNET XXIII. 

ON THB SAMB. 

Oh 1 hapless Italy I too lovely Fair, 
Who to thy charms dost all thy sorrows owe^ 

Graved on thy deep-scarr'd front thou Jtill dost bear 
The sad unseemly traces of thy woe ; 

Less be thy beauty, or thy prowess more, 
So thou not love but terror should^st inspire, 

So should they tremble, who in speech adore, 
But hope thy ruin with untam'd desire. 

Then should not torrents of arm*d hosts be seen 
Pouring from thy rough Alps' tremendous sides, 

Nor Gallic herds should graze thy pastures green, 
Nor drink thy sorrowing ?o*s ensanguin'd tides. 
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Then should'st thou scorn a foreign sword to wield. 
Nor should another's arm thy right maintain ; 

Sure to whichever the Fates may conquest yield 
That thy hase neck shall feel the tyrant's chain* 
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tRANSLATlONS FROM HORACE. 



boob: l ode y. 

TO FTRRHA. 

Pyrrha I who's the jrouth, that now^ 
Odours dropping from his brow, 
Woos thee in the tender hour 
All beneath the rosy bower ? 
For whom dost thou with treacherouf caM 
Now teach thj lovely golden hair 
With all the easy grace to lie 
Of elegant simplicity ? 

How oft, alas ! shall he deplore^ 
The Gods propitious now no more t 
And curse the dear deluding Maid 
And his fond heart so soon betrayed I 
And see with wild astonish'd eyet 
Sudden storms around him rise, 
And angry winds with fury sweep 
The foaming billows of the deep t 
Who now, alas I mistaken boy 1 
Drunken with excess of joyi | 
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On thee doats the live-long day 
Ever kind and ever gay, 
And to all thy frailties blind, 
Hopes, too fondly, thee to find 
Still as gay, and still as kind. 

Ah ! the pangs, that they must prove 
Who rashly hope that thou canst love I 
See ! my votive tablet shows, 
Faithful picture of my woes, 
Consecrate, dread power ! to thee. 
Mighty monarch of the sea ! 
And my weeds all dank and wet 
TatterM all and dripping yet. 
Show that I, escapM at last, 
Smile secure at dangers past. 



\ 



BOOK I. ODE VI. 



TO AGRIPPA. 

Let some mightier bard aspire, 
Agrippa ! thy great deeds to tell 

And glowing with Mseonian fire. 
Boldly strike^e magic shell : 
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111 my feeble muse become 
Vast heroic themes like these ; 

Nor the wandering Grsedan's doom 
Tossing o*er unnumbered seas, 

Nor the rage of Peleus* son, 
Nor the woes of Pelops* race. 

Nor thine, nor Caesar's trophies won 
ShaU her weak attempts disgrace. 

What presumptuous bard shall dare 
Mighty Mars to paint in arms ? 

Or chac'd by stem Tydides* car, 
Beauty's Queen in all her charms ? 

Of feats less fierce and softer wars 
My aiiy muse delights to tell, 

Of the bleeding lover's scars, 
Wounded by the well-pared nail. 



BOOK I. ODE XI. 

TO LEUCONOE. 

How long you or I may live 
Wish not, fidr one ! to explore. 

Nor if Fate may deign to give 
Another wmter lo our store ; 

H 
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Wiser cares to us belong, 
The present moments to eajoj : 

Then with wine, and dance^ and song 
We'll the happy hours employ. 

Come ! nor let us fondly deem 
That future joys our bliss will crown ; 

What's beyond is but a dream—. 
The present only is our own. 



BOOK I. ODE XVII. 

TO TfYNDARlS. 

Oj*t does iPan delight to change 
Fam'd Ly cento's clustering bowers, 

For this humbler mountain's range, 
Stretr'd with sweets, and d^k'd with flowers ; 

Hei'e he bends his fostering care 

O'er the younglings of my fold ; 
Wards off"every noxious air. 

Summer's heat and winter's cold ; 

E'en the timid mothers rore 
Where the strawberry sweet invites. 

Secure they range the thymy grove. 
Nought their peaceful steps affiights, 
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The kids nor wolves nor serpents fear, 
So long as wafled by the gale 

The pipe*s shrill notes they jocund hear 
Echoing sweetly down the vale. 

Sustained by Heaven's peculiar care> 
'Tis to the Muse my wealth I owe, 

Hence my kine such burdens bare. 
Hence my rural treasures flow ; 

Haste then, Delia, haste away 
And beneath this cool retreat, 

Tho' blazing Sinus scorcfa the day, 
We'll defy his fiercest heat 

Old Anacreon*8 festive lyre 
Shall the woes of lovers tell, 

Sing of Circe*s lawless fire. 
And the wife who lov'd so well ; 

While the briskly-flowing bowl 
ShaU only temper*d joys inspire. 

And decent Order's sage control 
Shall banish every ni4e desioe ; 

Nor needs my modest blushing Fair 
Saucy Damon's outrage dread^ 

Here awM by me he dudl not dare 
To touch a ringlet of thy head. 
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BOOK I. ODE XIX. 

ON GLYCEBA. 

Tho- to love I bade adieu 

Yet my poor devoted heart 
Venus bids its paius renew, 

And again I feel the smart. 

Caelta, beauteous charming Fair, 

Sets my ravishM soul on fire, 
And her sweet bewitching air 

Fills mj breast with wild desire. 

Not the brightness that we prize 
In the Parian stone's so pure : 

And her lovely, laughing eyes — 
Ah ! what mortal may endure ? 

Venus* whole power subdues my soul. 
She has left her Cyprian throne, 

And, secure from all control, 
Now in me she reigns alone : 

Nor of the Scythian fierce in arms. 
Nor of the Parthian's treacherous flight. 

Nor of aught but Cselia's charms. 
Will my love-lorn Muse indite. 



Haste ! and let sweet incense rise, 
And the spotless hei&r bind ; 

When the trembling Tictim dies, 
Then perhaps she may be kind. 



BOOK I. OD£ XXII. 

Blest is the Man to conscious g^ilt unknown, 
Nor needs the vengeful Ethiop^s poisonous spear, 

Secure in virtuous innocence alone 
He smiles at dangers and is deaf to fear ; 

Whether o*er Lybia*s scorching sands he goes, 
Or snow-dad Caucasus* unknown domains, 

Or where the Hydaspes' &bled current flows 
111 wanton mazes o*er the verdant plains. 

As my fond theme I late with joy pursued. 
And heedless o*er my Sabine limits strayed, 

A ravening wolf I met, my form he view'd. 
And fled in terror thro* the distant glade. 

Tho* Daunia^s rugged forests ne'er possessed 
A horrid monster of more savage broody 

Nor tawney AMc, at whose shaggy breast 
The fimoish'd lion sucks his deadly food ; 

h3 
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Place me, ye Gods ! where constant clouds appear, 
Where moist Aquarius ever mournful reigns, 

Where waves no shrub the dreary waste to cheer, 
But angry Jove in fury rends the plains ! 

Place me where Sol the sickening verdure spoils, 
Give me the Maid I love, I ask no more ! 

There while she softly speaks, and sweetly smiles, 
I*J1 gaze with rapture, and with joy adore. 



BOOK I. ODE XXIV. 

TO VIRGIL. 

Why should we blush to pour the generous tear. 
Why check our sorrows for a friend so dear ? 
Come, then, thou goddess of the plaintive lyre, 
And strains congenial to our grief uispire ! 
For ah ! He's gone ! nor all his worth could save 
The destined victim from the ruthless grave I 
His was nice honour's blush — the spotless soul 
That bow*d alone to truth's sublime control. 
His every virtue that exalts the mind, 
And every feeling that adorns mankind; 
The virtuous all in one deep sorrow join, 
But none, my Virgil, feels a i)ang like thine ; 
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Still, tho* in spite of Fate's eternal doom, 
Still thy fond prayers expect him from the tomb ; 
Yet, tho' not Orpheus strains could e*er excel 
The magic numbers of thy tuneful shell. 
Vain are they all— nor can they now restore 
Life*s fleeting moments that return no more : 
Then since *tis Heaven's high will, our loss we'll bear 
Nor murmur at the stroke, howe'er severe. 



BOOK I. ODE XXVII, 
TO HIS COMPANIONS. 

To fight o'er our cups is a practice so base^ 
As alone can become the wild native of Thrace. 
Away with the barbarous custom, nor e'er 
Let the good-humour*d Crod amid riot appear : 
Can the taper^s gay blaze and the banquet accord 
With the boisterous rage of the death-doing sword ? 
Then hush the rude clamour, the dissonant sound. 
And sit still while the bumpers go cheeriuUy round 
Do you wish me to pledge you ? then freely declare 
Who's the girl of your heart, who's the fiivorite fair. 
What, blush to avow her ! oh ! where is the shame 
To own that your breast feels a generous flame ? 
For whoe'er be the nymph, ne'er doubt but she'll 

prove. 
Deserving your passion, and fit for your love ; 
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Then come ! and lier name now no longer conceal, 
Nor fear that I e*er will the secret reveal — 
Ah, Ah, is it she ? — Oh ! wretch that thou art. 
To glow with a flame so unworthy thy heart ! 
What ferce of enchantment, what magical spell, 
VnuLt power from heaven, what Demon fiiom hell. 
Can e*er hope to diake her despotic control ? 
Or break the curat shackles that fetter thy soul ? 
Not Bellerophon*s sel^ tho* so &m*d, could get free. 
Were he linkM to a monster so hateful as she. 



BOOK IL ODE IX. 

TO VALQIUS. 

The lowering clouds that big with ftiry scowl, 
Drown not with ceaseless showers the sorrowing 
plain. 

Nor boisterous storms for ever vengeful howl. 
Or pour their thunders o'er the Caspian main : 

Nor sees Armenia's tempest-beaten coast 
Etemid snows her dreary wastes overspread : 

Nor ever wails your ash his foliage lost, 
Nor ever rocks old Gargan's oak-crown'd head ; 
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But 3rou> dear fiiend ! with never-ceasiiig sigfas 
Weep o'er jour Miste's sad untimely bier : 

The mom but opens to repeat your cries. 
The sun ne*er sets till you have drop'd a tear ; 

Ne*er did the sage, who thrice the Fates o'ercame, 

So oft his lost Antilochus bemoan. 
Not thus the Phrygian maids a brother's name> 

Not thus did Priam wail a duteous son. 

Cease, then, to grieve, no more of Fate complain f 
Nor nurse with fond anxiety thy woe, 

Let the gay muse now strike a livelier strain, 
And count the laurels on Augustus* brow ; 

Be Caesar's mighty victories her theme, 
And warlike Scythia*s hardy sons subdued. 

Or Medus weeping o'er his vanquish*d stream, 
Or cold Niphates with contracted flood. 



BOOK III. ODE XI. 

TO MERCURY. 

O THOU ! from whom Amphion's lyre 
First caught its strong persuasive fire. 



I 
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And drew the melting rodu along ! 
Ai^ tbouy sweet shell ! tho' rude of yore, 
Who now canst with resistless pow^ 

Charm Gods and Heroes with thy song ! 

O ! for some soft, some magic strain. 
Which spite of all her cold disdain, 

May Lyde's breast to rapture move ! 
The Wanton, yet of man afraid, 
Frisks like a filly through the glade. 

Nor dares to taste the joys of love. 

'Tis thine by Music's softening art 
To melt the savage tyger*s hearty 

And make the captive groves obey : 
The impetuous torrent owns thy force. 
And stays him in his headlong course 

In wonder listening to thy lay. 

Hell's three-tongue'd monster at thy sound 
Fell, soothM with pleasure, to the ground, 

And listless hung his gore-stain 'd jaws : 
Each snake around his fiery crest 
Sunk, conscious of thy power, to rest 

And curPd himself in soft applause. 

Thou could*Bt Ixion's pains beguile, 
And make e*en stubborn Tityos smile ; ' 
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The Tirgin sisters top lepose, 
And dry awhile their urn remains, 
While chftrm'd with thy melodious strainsi 

They hear away their endless woes. 

Tell for what crimes they lahour still 
The ne'ier-increasing cask to fill, 

Whidi eyer cheats their fhiitless pains, 
That wondering Lyde then may know, 
What certain punishment below 

Just fate for guilty souls ordains. 

Oh monsters I for what deed more fi>ul 
Oould tempt a tender virgin's soul 

So vengeiiil and so false to prove ? 
Oh I monsters who could plunge the sword 
Each in the bosom of her lord 

To mercy senseless as to love ! 

Yet one let future ages hail, 
And, oft as they rdiearse the tale. 

With zeal applaud the virtuous maid. 
Midat crimes like these who singly-good 
Firm to the vows of Hymen stood. 

And nobfy-fldie her sire betray'd. 

Arise, my youth I arise, she cried, 
And leave thy weeping widow*d bride, 
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Lest soon we taste of bitterer woes, 
No longer court the joys of rest. 
Lest torn for ever from my breast 

Eternal sleep thine eyelids dose : 

Fly the sad &te my fears presage, 
Elude a cruel &ther*s rage, 

Thy sisters 'scape, a savage brood ; 
No lioness at midnight's hour 
Would with more rage the kid devour, 

Or suck with greedier joy his blood. 

From me more kind thou ne'er shalt feel 
Or galling chains or vengeful steel : 

Give me to ward the fatal blow : 
Load me, my Sire ! with heaviest chains, 
Drive me to hot Numidia's plains ! 

Be this my crime, with joy I'll ga 

Fly ; and may love and conscious night 
And each kind star direct thy flight, 

Fly, and thy wayward &te pursue ! 
Engrave our sorrows on my tomb ! 
That tbey may know, who read my doom^ 

That I, tho' wretched, yet was true. 
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BOOK III. ODE XIII. 

TO THE FOUNTAIN OF BLANDUSIA^ 

Fairest spring ! whose waters glide 

Purer than the crystal tide, 

To thee shall ivied Bacchus pour 

All his sweet delicious store* 

And ere long to thee decreed 

A firstling of the herd shall bleed, 

A spotless kid, whose tender brow 
Just feels the budding antlers grow, 
And idly-sportive tries to prove 
Deeds of war and feats of love, 
In vain — ^for ah ! his wanton blood 
Soon shall dye thy virgin flood. 

E'en the sultry dog-star*8 heat 
Cannot pierce thy cool retreat, 
The hunting herd, the yoke-gall'd steer 
Haunt at eve thy margin dear. 
There refreshed forget their pain. 
Taste of thee, and live again. 

The oak, from whence thy waters flow 
Babbling o'er the rocks below, 

I 
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Which o'er thee be^dfl his friendly dMe, 
Shall bloom in vene and nerer fiude: 
And thou immortalized shall shine, 
Fairest thou of springs divine I 



BOOK IV. ODE XIIL 

TO LTOB. 

Thaxks to the Gods ! at length they've heard my 

voirs, 
And Time hath stampt his wrinUes on thy brows : 
Yet, Lyce ! tho* by feeble age oppresa'd. 
Still thine old passions fire thy raging breast, 
Riot and wine are yet alone thy care, 
And pride persuadkM thee that thou still art fidr ; 
Still dost thou strive by Bacchus' borrowM fire 
To rouse the slumbering seeds of fidnt desire : 
Still dost thou hope thy fiiultering voice can move 
The soul to rapture, and the heart to love : 
But Love to warmer climes impatient fKes 
And drinks sweet poison from Cleora'iy eyes, 
Hers are those charms, and hers thnt heavenly strain 
Which thy hoarse croaking strives to reach in vain* 
See ! with quick wing the wise industrious bee 
Flies from the withered trunk and sapless tree, 
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Thus thj pde shrivell'd lips and hoary hair 
Bid e'en the fondest Lover's warmth despair 
To taste the sweets of honied nectar there. 
'Tis not the Tyrian purple can supply 
The &ded lustre of that leaden eye, 
Nor India's brightest gems that 6an restore 
Youth's fleeting mom^ts, which return no more ; 
Where now is fled the queen of soft desire ? 
Where are those charms that set my soul on fire ? 
dharms that could once with envied splendor shine 
And none but Delia's be compar'd with thine ; 
But her the &tes in beauty's fullest bloom 
Swept in kind pity to the silent tomb : 
Thee they reserve, thine every charm decay'd, 
To pine with anguish in some secret shade, 
Or, like the Raven, stretch thy wither'd throat, 
And shake the fcnests with discordant note ; 
The youths with scorn shall see thy torch expire. 
Its splendor vmaish'd and extinct its fire. 
And then, to aggravate thy deep despair. 
Say with malicious taunt — ** Thou once wert fiur." 
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VARIETIES. 



FROM THE ITALIAN. 

Ye shady groves, ye lonely dells, 
Where, nurs'd by Silence, Horror dwells. 
Ye verdant plains, ye dreary mountains, 
Ye rivers, and ye ciystal fountains. 
Haunt of the Nymphs who, if they e'er 
Have felt Love's pleasing saddening care, 
If e'er the pangs of absence known. 
May learn my sorrows from their own. 

Ye spreading trees, ye lovely flowers 
Who thro* the shade of clustering bowers. 
Your sweetly-mingled odours breathe 
Above, about, and underneath, 
Hush'd be each storm, nor ruder foe 
Than gentlest Zephyr may ye know. 
Mild rise each dawn, till genial May 
Bid ev'ry bud its stores display. 
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And bless'd ye are, fbr oft ye feel 
His tender footsteps o'er ye «teal, 
By the dear baud ye oft are prest, 
Of him who robs my soul of rest. 
Or Oh ! what me the Fates deny, 
Bask in the sunshine of his eye, 

O tell him, for ye too have felt 
The power that knows the soul to melt. 
Tell him, from him and love removM, 
What tortures my poor heart hath proved. 
That heart, which hopeless of a cure, 
The curse of life must still endure. 



ON THB DBATH OF KATHABINE, COUNTESS OF 
BARIilNOTON, iET. 41. 

If a life &ultle88, if a spotless mind. 
Is doom'd (m high acceptance sure to find. 
That lot is hers, whom in no duty fiunt, 
The world's insidious pleasures ne'er could taint. 
Heav'n bade her early to her home repair, 
Scarcely to meet a purer Spirit there. 

i3 
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A LEGITIMATE SONNET, 

ACCORDING TO THE CAVON OF ANNA SEWARD. 
See her Letters. Vol. li. 



TO AN UNDECLARING LOVEB. 

What the* thj tongue ne'er told the tender tale, 
Nor e'en in whisper's breatn^j pains conceal'd^ 
Yet things ineffable those eyes reveaPd, 

Nor could thy studied silence aught avail, 

Nor could thy &ultering voice and blushes fail 
To touch a heart not yet to pity steel'd : 
Ah ! me, that heart too prone itself to yield 

To Love's soft influence, as theprimrose pale 

Opes at the glowing Sun*s awaimg rays. 
Then why ! ah ! why, dear youth, to speak so slow, 

Since thy sad sorrows thy swoln breast betrays, 
Why longer hide untold thy tender woe ? 

This heart already thine mourns dull delays. 
And waits but from thy lips its doom to know. 
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ON A HEAVY RAIN, 

THE SKIRTS OF A THUNDER STORM, WHICH HAD 
FALLEN WITH GREAT VIOLENCE AT SOME 
DISTANCE. 

Ye rolling clouds, who tho' ye §aat discharge 
Your drenching torrents on the swimming plain ! 
Yet, parting now and less collected, lower. 
And pour your mitigated fury here ! 
Why are we sparM when yon devoted vale 
Hath felt your utmost vengeance ? — Emblem just 
Of Britain's envied lot, who shielded still. 
While Desolation stalks uncheck*d around. 
Hath 'mid the wreck of Nations stood secure. 
The happiest favorite of approving Heaven ! 



ON THE FEMALE DRESS OF 1817-1818. 

^' Enough of petticoats ! their reign is o*er, 
Our feet unfetter'd feel their weight no more. 
Nought now our freest movements stops or stays"— 
So boasts the Nymph of these enlighten 'd days. 

Not long ago our dames, averse to freeze. 
Did wear their petticoats below their knees, 
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But now not made of such too tender stufi, 
The J spurn all warmth, a fig4eaf is enough. 
Bosoms and necks and arms have long been bare. 
And backsi good Heavens I how broad I have made 

us stare, 
Yet tho' the world above was given to show, 
Still there survived some decency bebw. 

O Boreas, iron tyrant of the North, 
Call all thy keen artillery instant forth. 
To thee our hopes make now their last appeal, 
And if nought else can, thou shalt make them fed. 
Drive on the polar ice, increase thy snows. 
Bring back our women's senses and their cloaths. 

But gravely— whence this madness ? all agree 
We do not love the more, the more we see ; 
Women, 'tis Nature's law, we must admire, 
Too great exposure only cools our fire. 
Howe'er old poets paint the Loves and Graces, 
Our eyes demand no sample but their fitces. 



TIME. 

Smoothly the fidcon cleaves the sky, 
Faintly her pinions strike the ear, 

But with sandals of felt old Time glides by, 
None can his noiseless feotsteps hear. 
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The bird, after many an airj round, 
Right o*er our heads again, may soar. 

But Time o'ersteps earth's utmost bound, 
And, when once gone, returns no more. 

Prompt on his forelock lay your hand, i 

See, he's all bald and bare behind ! 

Nought can his onward course withstand, 
As soon you the wind in chains may bind. 

Seize then occasions while you may. 
Make every passing hour your own. 

Drive from your thoughts aU dull delay. 
E'en while you breathe, the moment's flown. 



RBFLEGTIONS, AT SEVENTT-TWO, ON THE 
LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 



The last Rose of Summer ! how gay it appears ! 

But it only reminds us of joys that are past, 
Its splendor no longer the prospect now cheers, 

^Tis lovely indeed, but alas ! 'tis the last. 
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To beauties less frail let our views then ascend. 
To charmB^fUch on earth as no eye jet has seen. 

To the joj^^the Just that shall bloom without end, 
In sides dl undouded still bright and serene. 

No ear in thai clime shall be pain^ with a sigh, 
ThereSorrow ^ball smile^and thereToil shallrepose. 

No tear shall be seen there to darken the eye. 
And fearless of canker sdiall blossom the Rose. 



IMITATION OF HOBACE'S ODE VI. 

BOOK III. 



i»i«»»##>»»»*«#i»^ 



Jtomane. 



THB APOLOGY — ^TUSSDAY MOBNINO. • 

To the Countess of Darlington, for leave to be marriedj iivhiie 
attending on Lord Barnard, 1779* 

Just now reflecting in a fr^t. 
On the bold lines I wrote last night, 
And fearing lest I might aj^iear 
To those, whose praise 1 most revere, 
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With dropsied appetite to want, 
Still added boons, the more they gkmt f 
I seizM my pen, in hope t* atone, ^ 
For th' indiscretion I had shown. 

Thus ftr I wrote, when In ny ev, 
Not thinking that he stood so near, 
Cupid thus whisper'd — *' Cease to fear. 
For, trust me, thou couM'st never find 
Two souls to Candour more indin'd 
Than those to whom thou hast addrest 
Thy, tho' um'easonahle, Request i 
Nor who will view with kinder eyee 
The &ults that from the heart arise. 
Besides, too well they long have known 
What joys domestic union crown, 
E'er to condemn the fond desire, 
That bids thee to the same aspire; 
Or if on this you wo'nt rely, 
For once e*en venture on a.lie— 
Say ^was not you that wrote, but L 
And what I do> fblks never mind, 
Because all know that Lvm if MM." 
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WRITTEN AFTBB BEADING THE SONO» IN THE 
IRISH HELODIBei; '^ AS BLOW OUR STEP." 



Gat bard ! tho' thy harp's airy magic has charms, 
The languor or labour of life to beguile, 

Tho' the heart of the brave to new ardour it warms, 
And may win from the brow e'en of sorrow a 
smile; 

Yet when Pleasure's bright day closes darkly around. 
Thy tray'Uer to night's heavy gloom is consign' d, 

No ray of sweet hope in his bosom is found, 
His solace but springs from the joy left behind. 

Now look at my Pilgrim ! tho* thorny his road, 
And scant be the flow'rets that chequer his^ay. 

Still onward he fiures, nor repines at his load. 
And lies down content at the close of the day. 

Again when the Sun the horizon illumes, 
Alert as before, and refresfa'd by repose. 

With vigour renew'd, see his course he resumes, 
And gladly he carols his hymn as he goes. 
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Thus when the bright morn of new life shall appear, 
And the grave shall the Just from their slumbers 
restore, 
They shall rise full of hope when the trump they 
shall hear^ 
Released from their trance^ to be weary no more. 



TO THB AUTHOR OF THE PERI OF PARADISE. 



*i*«»^»»<^ 



That strain again! it had a dying sQnnd 
O I it came o'er my ear like the sweet Sooth 
That breathes npon a banic of violets. 
Stealing and giving odoan,— Twelfth Night, 



^^#^»<^^ 



O! the Peri's fam*d Minstrel, gay Fancy's own 
child ! 

Who delight to all hearers at will canst import, 
UnrifCU'd in sweetness, whose wood-notes so wildi 

To nature so true, go direct to the heart. 

Let themes thus exalted thy numbers inspire. 
Enough to gay measures already is given, 

To Virtue's chaste feelings be sacred thy lyre, 
And prove that thy Muse b the daughter of 
Heaven. 
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Yon fountiun's oft seen while the storm roars on 
high, 
Her sur&ce discolour'd with soil to overflow. 
But anon when it's calm, and there's peace in the 
sky, 
neiL pore aie the watef» that ^»arkle below. 

Draw then hence from this Source, ^^this well 
undefil'd," 

So laurels un&ding thy brows shall entwine, 
For strains more delidous no ear e'er begiiil*d» 

No heart ever sooth'd, than the purest of thin& 



ON THE D£ATH OF CAPTAIN DIXON, 

LOST OFF THE COAST OF PORTUOAL IK THE 
APOLLO FRIOATS, APRIL 2, 1804. 

Addreued to his Widow. 

Accept, fidr Mourner, from amn^unliiowir. 
The verse that tenderest pity bids to flow, ** 

A stranger &eia thy sorrows as his own. 
Ah ! could he comfort speak ! to soothe thy woe ! 

Liet not eternal grief thy frame destroy. 
But Kit from earth again, thy drooping head ! 

Look on thy lovdy babes ! be these thy joy. 
Nor think unceasing sighs can please the dead^ 
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Think; tho' severe thy lot, thou ne'er hast known 
That worse than death's worst pang— the heart 
estranged. 

Warm his affections, they were all thy own, 
Unquench'd their ardour, and their fire unchanged. 

In Love's, in Honour^ sacred duties tried. 
E'en to the last his honest heart was true. 

For you he liv'd, for you life's toils defied— 
And had it needed — ^he had died for you. 

Yet shall the tender Muse ne*er mock thy grief. 
Nor chide the tear that fills thy sorrowii^ eye^ 

Nor if she fitil to hring thy woes relief 
Shall she, unfeeling, e'er their weight deny. 

Great, lovely Mourner, are thy woes indeed. 
And all thy soul's best energies require. 

Yet trust that He, who bids thy heart to bleed, 
Can Consolation's sweetest balms inspire. 

> 

Turn then to Him thine eyes, to whom in vain. 
True Sorrow never yet her prayer preferr'd ! 

Ope, to his will resign'd, thy heart's sad pain. 
Pour forth thy plaint to Him, it shall be heard. 

Daughter of Heaven, Beligkui, Holy HakI, 
Prompt at thy call, her lenient powers will lend, 

Ne'er to the Mourner she denied her aid, 
Sorrow's k>v'd Mate-^-Afflictign's sorest firiend. 
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Her voice shall teach thee by its mild control, 
Thy griefs with meek submission to endure. 

Diffuse once more soft comfort o^er thy soul. 
And soothe the anguish she may fiul to cure. 



ON THE BLOSSOMS OF SPRING. 

Blossoms give hopes, and so does youth, 
But both may fail ere fruit appears, 

Guard native purity and truth, 
So shall ye bless your ftiture years. 

Oft does the brightness of the mom, 
Close ere the night in clouds and rain, 

Virtues oft early days adorn, 
But vice succeeds and ends in pain. 

E'en Nero*s bosom once had known 
Pity's soft soothing drops to feel, 

Till by indulgence senseless grown, 
'Twas hard as adamant or steel. 

Man's prone to ill, and fidse his heart, 
Dangers on all sides we shall meet. 

From one fidse step how keen the smart. 
And a gulph yawns beneath our feet. 
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Yet o'er theae dark and slippery waySy 
Many ere now unharm'd have trod^ 

Strength, not their own, hath help'd to raise 
Their ardent hopes to see their God ; 

AVho to the poor in heart ne'er fidls, 

His grace ahundant to bestow, 
'Tis that, which spite of sin, prevails. 

To loose them from their deadly foe. 

Then humbly for that grace implore. 
To humble prayer it shall be given, 

That shall lost innocence restore. 
And safely pdnt the way to Heaven. 
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FABLES 



FAOM THE FRENCH OF 



FLORIAN. 



TEUTH AND FABLE. 

Once from her well, undothM and bare, 
Dame Truth came up to take the air, 
Time had his usual inroads made. 
And somewhat were her charms decayed ; 
But she had scarce appeared in sight. 
When she put all the world to flight. 
Both young and old with one consent, 
Lj0^^^ Just viewed and away they went. 

AbashM she stood, without a friend, 
Where should she now her footsteps bend ? 
Just at this moment, to her view, 
Fable appeared in vesture new, 
With gold and jewels richly dight, 
Which, tho* most fidse, were wond'rous bright ; 
*' Bon Jour^" she says, with sprightly tone, 
*' But whither bound— why dl alone ? " 
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" Ah ! •* says poor Truth, " I cannot find 
Amongst them all one generous mind ; 
That tho* I'm shivYing with cold. 
Will take me in— |)ecau8e I*m old." 
" Sister ! " says Fable, " tho* 'tis true, 
That I am younger of the two ; 
Yet so it is—plain truth to tell — 
The world receives me passing well. 
But I've a plan, if you*re not loth. 
That may be useful to us both ; 
You 'neath my mantle well concealM, 
We'll both together take the field ; 
The wise, for your sake, shall no more 
Insult me as they did before, 
And fools in deference to me 
Shall cease to cast reproach on thee ; 
United thus, no more be griev'd. 
Both shall by all be well received.'* 



THE KING AND THE TWO SHEPHERDS. 

A Monarch once, with many a sigh, 
Deplor'd the cares of royalty, 
^' Heavens ! what a load," he cries, ^* of pain, 
I on my shoulders do sustain ; 
There lives not sure beneath the sky, 
A wretch so teaz'd and vex*d as I ; 
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CroiseB my best-laid projects mar, 
Peace is my wish, I'm piung'd in war ; . 
I love my people as my friend. 
Yet do I tax them without en4 ; 
And on their wel&re tho' intent. 
Find all my labour is mis-spent." 

Midst these complaints the king beholds, 
Just pouring from their nightly folds, 
A flock of sheep, diseased and lean, 
Bagged and rough as e'er were seen. 
The lambs, poor joyless spotless eli*^ 
Browsing scant herbage by themselves, 
' The ewes apart, distressed, forlorn, 
Empty their teats, their fleeces torn. 
The very rams, their strength decay'd. 
Pining for hunger in the glada 

Poor Colin, a laborious hind. 
To whose protection were consigned 
This meagre flock, with heftrty will, 
Labours his duties to fulfil ; 
Now this, now that way, doth he run. 
Toiling and broiling in the sun,. 
And while his lambs he here pursues, 
A wolf approach his ewes he views ; 
Whilst to their aid away he scours, 
Lo ! a she wolf his lambs devours ; 
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Wearied, perplexed, and out of breath, 
Earnest he calls on Heaven for death. 

The king beholds distinct and clear, 
His proper self reflected here : 
Meantime the scene this solace brings, 
That care is not confin'd to kings. 
Just at that time another flock, 
Whitening the vale beneath the rock, 
He sees advance— the lambs around. 
Frisk in gay gambols o*er the ground. 
Scarcely the ewes can slowly move, 
Such loads their milk and fleeces prove ; 
The rams full fed and sleek are seen, 
Miyestic moving on the green ; 
Careless the shepherd, at his ease. 
Cool in the shade beneath the trees, 
Tunes on his pipe a rustic lay, 
To greet his Annans natal day. 
^^ Ah ! '* says the king, ^^ a flock so large 
Is not, my friend, so light a charge. 
That a small pipe may charm away 
The wolf keen prowling for his prey." 
Just then, as if the truth to prove, 
A wolf starts slily from above ; 
Soon he attracts the shepherd*s eye, 
A dog's dispatched — he*s forc'd to fly. 
Meantime the shepherd stretch*d along, 
Calm as before pursues his song, 
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A second dog scours o'er the plain, 
The wand'ring lambkins to restrain, 
That done, he seeks his old retreat, 
And lajs him at his master's feet. 

Strudc with the light, the king amaz'd. 
In wonder at the shepherd gaz'd. 
And thus he spoke— ^ The cause, my friend, 
I own tis hard to comprehend 
Why, when the woods with wolves abound, 
So fre^ from loss your flock is found. 
And you as cool and calm appear. 
As if no danger e'er was near.' 
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^ Sire,*' says the hind, ^'a case eo plain 
Methinks your wonder should restrain. 
The cause might well be understood, 
'Tis simply this— my dogs are good.'' 



THE TWO TRAVELLERS 

Colin and Lubin one fine day. 
Bent to the neighbouring town their way, 
Colin saw lying in the road, 
A purse that sweil'd with np small load ; 
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He takes and pockets it — the while 
His comrade Lubin, with a smile, 
Says ^' Fortune sure is wondrous kind, 
That such a treasure we should find :*' 
'' Change the word #1^, my friend, for /," 
Sajs Colin coolly in rqply. 
Lubin rejoins not— they pursued 
Their way till they approach'd a wood. 
There they peroeiv'd to take their stand, 
Some robbers, a determin'd band ; 
*< Heavens ! we are ruin'd/' Colin cries — 
«« Not ¥F€^ but y«ti," his friend replief, 
And instantly away he flies. 
Now Colin, his companion flown, 
Unaided, trembling, and alone, ^ 
Besign'd his purse, and to his cost 
Found all his selfish hopes were cross'd. 

He, who when Fortune smiles serene. 
To his own views alone attends, 

Is sure, whenever She^s adyerae seen, 
To look in vain for fidthfUl friends* 
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THE CAT AND THE MIRROR. 

Ye mighty sages, who would &in 
Things that are fiithomless exphiin, 
A prudent Cat's example view, 
And less ambitious paths pursue ! 

A glass upon a toilet plac*d. 
The fidr Belinda^s chamber grac*d ; 
This cat, quick leaping from the ground. 
Curious surveys it round and round ; 
Another cat there strikes her riew. 
Her she in sport would now pursue. 
But cannot — then she looks behind. 
But there nought like a cat can find. 
Now to the front again comes round. 
The self-same cat again she found ; 
However, the question to decide. 
She mounts the top and sits astride, 
A paw keeps guard on either side, 
Then checked her breath as she were dead, 
Down towards the glass she bends her head ; 
There she at first beholds an ear, 
A second then she sees appear. 
Instant preparM, her aim she takes, 
And with both paws a stroke she makes. 
Her balance lost, down falls poor puss^ 
But soon recovering, reasons thus — 
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i^ ti I ♦!! leave it to a wiser head, 

«y And go in search of mice instead : 

/ Why should I longer rack my brain 

«2^ This subtle mystery to explain ?•* 



THE TWO GARDENERS; 

Once to two brothers fell by chance, 
A pretty neat inheritance. 
'Twas a small garden fenc'd around, 
Which they, already firmly bound 
In ties of friendship and of love, 
Agreed together to improve : 
Not in co-partnership, but they 
Till'd each his portion his own way. 

John had some talents, and his mind 
To Science somewhat was indin'd. 
Glib was his tongue, and among those 
Who little knew, he well could prose. 
Could talk most wisely with the lasses 
'Bout weather-cocks and weather-glasses; 
Would duly watch the moon^s increase 
Before he sow'd his beans and peas, 

L 
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Pore on the almanac an hour 
Ere he would plant a single flower. 
At length he gave his genius scope, 
And with a very scanty rope, 
Essaj'd to &thom the deep cause 
From whence arise great Nature's laws : 
Why from a small and single pea 
Should spring so large a progeny ; 
Why the tall linden should proceed 
From so minute and weak a seed ; 
Why a French hean just hid in earth 
Should to so high a plant give birth. 
Thus while he toil'd and rackHl his brain 
These various questions to explain, 
Still baffled in the vain pursuit, 
Much doubt he rais'd, but little fruit. 
Thus was he only mischief brewing, 
While his poor garden ran to ruin ; 
In summer all unwater'd lie 
His seeds and plants, and quickly die ; 
CJnearth'd, his figs, so late his bcMist, 
Are wither'd by the winter's frost. 
Ruin'd at length, his last resort 
Is to his brother fw support, 
Who ne'er to science made pretence. 
Content alone with commons sense ; 
Ne'er did he time or labour spare, ' 
His garden was his only care. 
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And without diving for the reason, 
He planted at the usual season, 
WaterM and weeded well the soil, 
And found his profit in the toil. 
John, much surprisM at his success. 
Could not for life the reason guess. 
And begg*d him earnestly to tell 
The secret whence he thrivM so well. 
'^ The secret's this, dear John !*' he said, 
'^ I us'd my hands and you your head, 
The road I follow'd was the plainer. 
And 'tis from hence that I'm the gainer." 



THE DOG AND THE CAT. 

A DOG, of his first master bought. 
Again to change his quarters thought, 
Back he returned, but the same day,. 
With many a stripe was driven away. 
The cat discover*d by his look, 
How ill he this reception took, 
And thus address'd him— *^ You will learn 
In time things belter to discern, 
Useless to him, for proffer'd gold, 
You to his friend our master sold ; 
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He kept and fed you, not for love, 
But that you might some profit prove ; 
Not for ourselves men &vour show. 
They're kind but as our worth they know.*' 



THE COQUET AND THE BEE. 

Chloe coquet young, fiur, and gay, 
When the first duties of the day 
Bade her the toilet's cares attend. 
Found ready there a fidthful friend, 
To whom she safely mif^t impart 
The deepest secrets of her heart. 
There as one dav her friend and she 
In council sat, a saucy bee, 
LurM by the toilet's rich perfume, 
Flew humming all about the room. 
Then close approaching, tried to sip 
Superior sweets from Chloe^s lip. 
^' Help," she exclaims, with piercing cry, 
^' Haste ! Janet, haste ! I die, I die." 
This said, she swoon 'd — in Janet rush*d. 
And the poor bee had instant crushed. 
When thus he spake — ^^ Fair nymph ! forbear, 
Awhile your trembling victim spare ! 
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Hear me one moment, I intreat ! 

What wonder that a lip so sweet 

Should on my senses thus impose ? 

I vow I took it for a rose. " 

Chloe, the instant that he spoke 

RevivM, and from her trance awoke, 

And gently raising up her head, 

*'*' Forgive him for this once " she said ; 

'^ Candid confessions can, I own, 

With me for many wrongs atone, 

You know the weakness of my frame. 

Fright more than pain my powers overcame, 

Tlie sting at first was only small, 

And I don't feel it now at all.'* 



THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 

HfoH honours are in Asia paid 
To a white Elephant, 'tis said, 
Which, so by law it is ordain 'd. 
In regal state must be sustain*d. 
On *broider*d tapestry he lies, 
A cup of gold his drink supplies ; 
Before him, prostrate to the ground. 
Bows every knee with awe profound ; ' 
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Eager to arms whole nations fly 
In rivalry for him to die. 

Once one of these, to thought inclined, 
Thus open'd to his groom his mind : 
" I've often wonder'd why to me 
Is thus low-bent the prostrate knee ; 
Why one but of the bestial herd 
Should to such honours be preferrM.'* 

True greatness, Sirei'* the groom replied, 

Ever with modesty's allied, 
And its own merit not to know. 
Is the true mark that proves it so. 
Taught by our sacred priests, we learn 
That breasts with purer fire that bum. 
Heroes and kings of mighty name, 
Dear tp their country and to fame. 
Whene'er they leave this lower earth 
To snow-white elephants give birth." 
^^ And but fi>r this conceit so strange. 
We might our native forests range ! 
Friend, be no longer thus decdv'd. 
Nor let such fklsehoods be belie v'd ; 
We elephants tbo' strong and bold, 
Are mild and gentle, you behold ; 
We ne'e;r superior power employ 
A weaker neighbour to destroy, 
Andj unlike heroes, we ne'er prove 
Faithless in friendship or in love ; 
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Imperial honours have, you see, 
ProducM no change at all in me ; 
What proofs more pregnant would you find 
That we are not of human kind ?'' 



THE OLD CARP AND HER YOUNG. 

Once an old Carp addressM her brood 
Who, when a sudden summer-flood 
Had causM their native stream to rise 
To a more than usual size, 
Overflowing all the neighbouring land. 
Bringing down heaps of soil and sand, 
Thought Nature's barriers quite overthrown, 
And that the world was all their own. 
'* Take heed/' the experienc'd Mother said, 
" Nor leave the river's well-known bed." 
But the young fry, elate to see 
Remov'd their ancient boundary, 
Viewing the water's wide expanse. 
Their very hearts began to dance ; 
Tenants no longer of the stream, 
Themselves old Ocean's sons they deem. 
'' Children,*' the anxious mother cried, 
** Trust me this flood will soon subside ;" 
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Then she resumes her former theme, 
** Be sure you do not leave the stream.** 
Deaf to her voice, away they scud 
In water just above the mud^- 
What happen'd then ? the waves retir'd, 
And the young carplings were bemir'd. 
You need not ask what n^xt ensued, 
They were taken — they were stew'd. 
But why did the fond fools not keep 
Within the precincts of the deep. 
Why ? but that early grown too wise 
In their own sweet conceited eyes, 
They scom'd their mother's cautions sage, 
Deem'd quite disgraceful at their age, 
And, restless in their proper sphere. 
Bought late experience then too dear. 



PANDOBA. 



At the birth of Pandora the Gods had agreed. 
Each some gift's predous boon tol)e8tow,. 

And the Goddess of Beauty, tho* jealous indeed, 
Her coniplacence disdain'd not to Show. 
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She gave her her Cestus, which Jove in a fright. 
Thought destructive to mortids would prove, 

That the race of mankind, wh^re such charms should 
unite, 
Would fidl victims to beauty and love. 

'* Do not dread the event,*' says the sweet smiling 
dame, 

*' As a balance, (or who could endure it ?) 
IVe given whims and caprices to lessen the flame, 

And the balm of soft pity to cure it.*' 



THE CALIPH. 



Almamon» Bagdat*s Caliph, rais*d 
A splendid palace to the skies. 

In wonder the beholder gaz'd 
To see its gorgeous turrets rise. 

Not the fair Temple known to &me. 
Great Solomon*s and Israel's pride, 

Tho* thro* the world outstretched its fame, 
With this in wealth and splendor vied. 
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Jpurer than Tauris' spotless snows, 
An hundred columns crownM with gold 

To form the portico arose, 
And the interior wealth foretold. 

The rifled treasures of the East 
Did thro' th* unrivall'd domes aboMnd, 

Whatever the enrapturM eye could feast, 
In gay profusion there was found. 

There the bright emerald was joinM 
With the mild sapphire's softer hue. 

The diamond and the pearl combinM, 
Gave all their various charms to view. 

Each balmy shrub its perfume gave. 
And whilst around cool fountains play*d, 

Charm'd with their sweets the freshened wave 
Breath 'd in soft murmurs in the shade. 

It chanc'd a humble cabin stood 
The splendid portal just before. 

Mean in its form, its structure rude, 
And many a stamp of time it bore. 

There a poor weaver, ply^d his loom, 

Unenvious and unenvied he ; 
Care he ne*er knew nor boding gloom, 

Content tho* in a low degree. 
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£*er now the Vizier had decreed 
That this mean hut should be removM, 

From all compunctious feelings freed, 
The weaver^s claims no barrier prov*d. 

The milder Caliph says, *^ not so ; 

Never till his consent be free, 
Shall the poor man his hut forego ; 

The world's not made alone for me. 

" Purchase the hut :** — ^the Vizier goes, 
And in his hand he bears the gold, 

The intended purchase to propose. 
But the man says — " Your coin withhold ; 

'^ Money I need not, and my roof, 
Tho' poor and mean it may appear, 

Hath against time now long been proof. 
And it may last yet many a year. 

^' In it my ancient sire was bom, 
In it myself first drew my breath. 

And tho' by others view'd with scorn, 
In it I hope to welcome death: ~ 

" I with submissive head must bend 
. To our great Caliph's power, I know. 
But he's too much the poor man's friend > 
Causeless to work him want or woe. 
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" Should he destroy it, every day 
Where it once stood my stand I'll take, 

Nor till my latest powers decay, 
Will I the long-lov'd spot forsake.** 

£nrag*d, the Vizier hastes away, 
Vex'd that such hardihood he found, 

And orders gave, without delay. 
To raze the cottage to the ground. 

" No," says the Caliph, " I decree 
Not only that the hut be spar'd. 

But be it thine, with care to see 
That at my charge it be repaired. 

^' 'Tis not alone to gorgeous state. 
That I for fitme immortal trust, 

The palace will proclaim me great. 
The cottage shall record xaejiLst** 



THE IVY AND THE THYME. 

Okce to the Thyme the Ivy said, 
^' Poor thing ! how low thou lumg'st thy head» 
'Tis thine d^raded from thy birth, 
Lowly to creep and cling to earth, 
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Whilst I with this tall Chesnut rise, 
And lift my honours to the skies." 
** 'Tis true," replies the humble Thyme, , \ 
^' I rise not in the air sublime, \ 

But *tis to foreign aid thou ow'st 
That eminence so much thy boast ; 
Unprop'd thou instant would^st &11 prone, 
Whilst I unaided stand alone.** 
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Ye Editors and rash Translators ! 
And you, ye learned Commentators ! 
Who climb aloft to envied fame, 
Buoy'd by some hapless author's name ! 
Weigh well the modest Thyme's reply 
E'er with another's wings ye fly. 



THE PHCENIX. 

From blest Arabia*s forests came> 
The peerless bird, the child of flame; 
The feather'd race with awe profound. 
Gather the lovely guest around, 
And the rare union of her charms 
Envy itself at once disarms. 
All that could please the eye or ear 
Was, as each own'd, concenter'd here. 
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Ne'er, says the Nightingale, was found, 
Such rich melodious power of sound ; 
Ne'er, says the hird of heaven's high queen, 
Before was such gay plumage seen : 
Thus in succession did the rest 
Each her unfeigned applause attest, 
Of the sweet bird doom*d ne'er to die, 
The heir of immortality ; 
Who when she finds with sure presage. 
The near advance of envious age, 
Self-taught prepares the destin'd pyre. 
Applies the renovating fire. 
Swoons, amid incens'd sweets, away, 
To rise renew'd to brighter day. 

Thus while each wondering bird expressed 
The warm sensations of her breast, 
The turtle-dove makes no reply, 
But from her bosom breathes a sigh : 
Her lover, wondering, asks the cause. 
That from her signs of sorrow draws ; . 
^^ Sure thou dost not with envy pine 
At charms," he says, ^* that rival thine." 
" Envy^s a stranger, I protest," 
She mildly answered, ^ to my breast ;> 
But I do pity the hard &te 
Of that sweet bird without a mate. 
And grieve a being, so r6fin*d,' 
Should b6 the sole one of her kind.*' 
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THE FLOCK OF COLAS. 

Young CoUis ro6e at early dawn 
To drive his flock to th' upland lawn ; 
Swoln by a thunder-storm at night, 
The brook had gain'd unusual height : 
What he should do he mus'd awhile, 
The bridge was distant half a mile; 
Much time to gain it would be lost. 
The stream must any way be cross'd, 
The rams he knew the brook would leap, 
And why not then the other sheep ? 
Thus fix'd — himself, as leader, tried, 
And reach'd with ease the other side ; 
Timid at first, the rams at length 
Put forth with zeal their utmost strength 
And clear the stream — to them succeed 
The wethers of the fleecy breed ; 
Next come the lambs, and milking kind,' 
In vain now barks the dog behind. 
Timid and tender they refuse 
The little strength they have to use^ 
And either will not leap at all, 
Or in the rapid torrent fidl, 
Whelm*d in the stream one portion dies; 
The other to the mountains flies, 
There they awhile unguarded stray, 
Then fall the wolf 'frunpitied prey. 
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Heart-sick does Colas now behold 
The remnant of his lessen'd fold. 
And owns, as long hath been confesB'd, 
That the short road's not always best. 



THE OLD TREE AND THE GARDENER. 

A. PEAR-TREE, once the gardener's boast, 
At length his former powers had lost ', 
The master mindless of the past, 
Had fixed a day to be his last. 
His arm was lifted for the stroke, 
When thus his aged servant spoke : 
'^ Hard of past merit is the lot. 
And soon its services forgot ! 
There was a time when not a tree. 
You thought, could be compared with me ; 
Then hasten not the approaching end 
Of so long lov'd, so tried a friend.** 
" Reluctant/' he replied, " I own 
I've now resolv*d to cut thee down ; 
The fruit thou hadst I grant was good. 
But now I want thy tnmk for wood.** 
Some nightingales above who sate 
And heard this interesting debate, 
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'* Spare him,'' exdaim'd ; ^ of him bereft, 
For us no other shelter's left ; 
Oft does his shade thy wife invite. 
When evening mellows into night, 
To listen to our mingled lay, 
Soothing her tedious cares away." 

Deaf to their prayers the harden*d w%ht 
Puts instant the whole troop to flight. 
And smites the trunk in dread alarm. 
From whence out issues now a swarm 
Of bees, who late within concealM, _ 
Safe tenure, as they fancied, held ; 
** Fond man," they cry, '^ the pear-tree spare, 
In pity to thyself forbear ; 
Leave us this tree, and we will pay 
Rent more than ample eveiy day ^ 
Rich in the plunder of our store, 
Thy wealth will swell still more and more.'' 
Struck with this hint his heart relents. 
And his soft feelings thus he vents c 
'* Ah ! poor old tree ! a thoughtAil mind. 
Ever to gratitude's inclined ; 
To thee, I own, how much is x)w'd 
For plenty heretofore bestow 'd, 
Besides, how oi^ has she who shares 
With me life's pleasures and its cikres 
Listened beneath thee with delight 
To the sweet plaintive birds' of nighti ' 
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Whoae haunts I never will molest. 
But wish them safely here to rest ; 
And jou, ye songsters, not less sweet, 
Ye bees, I'll plant near your retreat 
Flowers of all hues and every scent. 
To give your little hearts content." 

This having said, he goes his way, 
Pleas'd with the adventures of the day. 
Content, with prospect of new gain, 
To let the hollow trunk remain. 



THE CHILD AND THE MIRROR. 

A CHILD who had been nurs*d from home, 
Now to his parent's house return 'd, 

Pleas'd through the spacious rooms to roam, 
To examine each new object burned. 

First a fine mirror strikes his eyes. 
On which he looks with rapture wild, 

But what could equal his surprise. 
To find pourtray*d a living child. 

Tho* his gay looks his fancy please, 
Yet, as some larger children do. 

Whom he so lov'd, he wish'd to teaze, 
Merely the power he had to shew. 
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First he makes up a pert grimace, 
His new acquamtance does the same, 

Enrag'dat this, his little fiice, 
Crimson'd all o'er, is in a flame. 

Next he his finger points in spite, 

The other points his finger too. 
Eager his little hands to fight 

Are raisM at the insulting view. 

Now to the highest mounts his rage. 
He fights, he stamps:, he screams, he cries, 

His mother tries his wrath to 'suage. 
And wipes the torrent from his eyes. 

Then soothing him with fond embrace, 
Mildly, she says, '' Now tell me true. 

Who first began to make a Ace, 
Was it that naughty boy, or you ?'* 

" 'Twas I" — " Then now be good and kind,** 
His mother says, " and cry no more ; 

Smile in his &ce, and you will find 
Him as good humour'd as before. 

" And what I tell you, firm believe, 
Whate'er your lot, where'er you go. 

That, kind or cross, you will receive 
The treatment you to others show.'* 
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THE HOUSE OF CARDS. 



Fix*D in a rural sweet retreat. 

There liv*d a happy pair, 
Their house was warm, their garden neat, 

Two bojs their oiilj care. 

Smooth roll*d the tenour of their life. 

Their bliss no cares alloy, ■ 
Theirs was, unvex'd with noise or strife. 

Each sweet domestic joy. 

To ferm the tender mind of youth, 
' In culture's plastic mould. 
To lead them to the source of truth, 
And gently to unfold. 

By just degrees, the mental powers, 

They tried by every art ; 
Thus did the sweet successive hours. 

Successive joys impart. 

The elder boy, no more a child. 

But grown to riper age,^ 
Oft the long wintry hours beguiled, 

In Rollins* storied page,. 
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Nor merely passive was his mind, 

It aimM an early flight, 
Studious and grave to thought inclin'd, 

Books were his great delight. 

The younger, lively, gay, genteel, 

LaughM all his hours away. 
In books no pleasure did he feel, 

His only joy was play. 

One evening while the historic page, 

The one alone regards. 
The other different plans engage 

To build a house with cards. 

While shorten'd breath and eager look, 

His anxious care confessed. 
The other pausing from his book, 

His &ther thus address*d : 

" Father ! " he said, " to understand 

Some words your aid I crave ; 
Why the great rulers of the land. 

Such difierent titles have ? 

*' Those are called Founders, Conquerors these, 

A difference but in name, 
Equal are both in their degrees. 

Their office quite the same.'* 
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The father musing, jiut had fram'd 

An answer to his son, 
When now the younger, loud exdaim'd, 

*' 'Tis done, Papa ! 'tis done I" 

For, io ! he sees with joyous eyes, 

Spite of each foul defeat ; 
Firm to its destin'd height, to rise 

His edifice complete. 

The student piqu'd at his delay. 

Extends his jealous hand. 
And levels all the structure gay. 

His brother late had plann'd. 

The Either thus, — " What now you've done. 

Your question may explain, 
A conqueror's savage joy alone 

Grows from another's pain ; 

'^ The selfsame temper is displayed 

In the hero and the boy, 
You've marr'd all that your brother made^ 

He builds, and you destroy." 
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THE BLIND MAN AND THE 
PARALYTIC. 

By aiding others woes let each 
Relieve the pressure of his own : 

Thus did the Sage of China preach, 
A doctrine to he grav'd on stone. 

In the same city liv*d forlorn, 
Two men with different ills distressed. 

Of sight bereft the one was bom, 
The other palsied age oppress*d. 

In vain to heaven their prayers ascend, 
In vain they hoped Death's final cure. 

The Fates nor ease, nor comfort send, 
'Twas theirs to weep and to endure. 

This on a mat to public view, 

Was streichM the market place beside ; 
That neither friend nor help-mate knew, 

Not e'er a dog his steps to guide. 

It chancM as once he grop*d his way. 
Taking his sad and daily round, 

Near where the palsied cripple lay, 
Himself arrived, at length he found. 
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Pitying he hears his sad appeal, 
His frequent sigh, his constant moan, 

The wretched best for others feel, 
And know their sorrows by their own. 

*' Let us,*' says he, ** like brothers share 
Our mutual means as best we may, 

I on my back your weight will bear. 
And you from thence shall point the way. 



^* Thus shall we each obtain a friend. 
Thus better each lifers course pursue, 

Your eyes to me their aid shall lend, 
And I'll be hands and feet to you.*' 



THE EDUCATION OF THE LION. 

LoxG had the Lion reign'd alone. 
Without an heir to fill his throne, 
At length he woo*d propitious heaven, 
And to his hopes a son was given ; 
'Twas now the monarch's earnest care, 
Rightly to form the royal heir. 
That a fit guardian might be found, 
He call'd his numerous court around, 
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Bade each his counsel to impart, 
How best to form the prince's heart* 
The tiger first short isilence broke, 
And thus the assembled court bespoke : 
" Be it our first and earliest care, 
To form his princely heart to war ; 
What is the mightiest monarch's name, 
If not by Mars consignM to fame ? 
Let him to the high task aspire, 
Who next to thee, unconquerM Sire, 
Foremost in combat fierce hath shone. 
The firm supporter of thy throne." 
The bear propos*d to have in view, 
A guardian bold and patient too, 
One who the royal youth would train, 
Both to attack and to sustalb^ 
The fox next rose— He ne'er denies 
That valour is an envied prize. 
Yet of perfection 'tis but part. 
What's valour uncontroll'd by art ? 
Who needs be told how few and rare 
The occasions of its service are ? 
Address and foresight come in play 
In all concerns, and every day. 

Thus by the various virtues nam'd, 
For which they knew themselves were fiim'd, 
In terms direct, tho' not disclosM, 
Each covertly himself propoe'd. 
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Next in his turn the dog began, 
And offered thus his wiser plan : 
" War maj be sometimes needful, yet 
Wise kings commence it with regret ; 
Address is but a paltry tool, 
For those who wisely wish to rule ; 
That king sits firmest on his throne. 
Who makes his subject's weal his own. 
And 'tis the first of regal arts, 
To be ^thronM within their hearts : 
Thus would you wish your son to live, 
Yourself the high example give." 
Mute was the court — the king confess'd 
The joy that touched his royal breast, 
And thus his counsellor address'd : 
'* To thee the ofiice I confide 
0*er my son's childhood to preside. 
Remote firom hence to thee consign'd, 
'Tis thine to form the infant mind." 

Leading his charge without delay. 
The dog from court directs his way. 
And from the first conceals with care, 
That he's the Lion's royal heir. 
Tells him of parents that bereft, 
He on the world was helpless left. 
But promis'd, would he him obey, 
To lead him safely on his way. 
He, as their travels they pursue, 
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Points each fit object to his view, 
How subjects born in evil hour, 
Groan beneath delegated power ; 
How hares and rabbits quick deci^. 
The villain fox's constant prey ; 
The sheep the wolf's — the timid deer 
Chac'd by the panther, drop with fear ; 
And in all parts alike 'tis true. 
The stronger stUl the weak pursue ; 
The ox, the tiller of the soil, 
Is ill-requited for his toil. 
While the pert ape, to raise a laugh, 
Is fed and fatted like a calf. 

While scenes like these his thoughts engage. 
The generous lion foam'd with rage, 
'^ Can crimes, that well may move a stone. 
Be to our gracious king unknown ?*' 
He ai'dent ask'd, then fix'd his eye, 
As anxious waiting a reply { 
'^ Knaves,'' says the dog, ^^ the king surround 
And at each avenue are found. 
That Misery's soft and piteous tale 
His tender ears may ne'er assail.*' 

Thus by the daily sight of woe, 
Did our young pupil milder grow. 
And from real life, that perfbct school. 
Learnt the first lesson how to rule 
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Still was his birth meantime conceard, 

Nor was the secret yet reveal'd. 

Once when hb generous heart o'erflow'd. 

For all that to the dog he ow'd. 

And his swoln eyes upraised attest 

The gfate^ raptures of his breast, 

A tiger rushing from the wood 

Check'd his fierce step, and near them stood ; 

Then to the dog his footsteps tum'd, 

With fire the lion's eye-balls bum'd ; 

He lash'd his sides, shook wide his mane, 

Roaring he rent the skies in twain. 

Then on the foe indignant leaps. 

And in his blood his jaws he steeps, 

Wond'ring his strength so vast to find, 

He gave his entrails to the wind. 

This done, he runs without delay. 
To join the partner of his way, 
'' Oh ! how delightful to defend/' 
He says, *' so lov'd, so tried a friend. 
And friendship sure has wond'rous power. 
That thus could in the needful hour. 
Give strength to tame so fierce a foe, 
And lay the prostrate savage low. 
For 1 had force beyond my age, 
A very lion in my rage." 
" Thou art, thou art," the dog replied, 
"Nor longer I the truth will hide, 
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Thou art, for thus thy soul attests, 
The lord, the undoubted king of beasts. 
No longer thj superior now, 
To thee ray true-bom prince I bow ; 
Now to the court our steps be bent, 
My duty*s done and I*m content, 
And for the son I have resigned, 
The country will a fiither find." 



THE CAT AND THE OPERA GLASS. 

A CAT, the terror of the plain. 
Haunted a lord*8 well'Stock'd domain ; 
Each day, for such was long hia habit, 
He seized a partridge or a rabbit. 
The keepers of their game bereft, 
Had watched the author of the theft, 
But he escap'd, tho* oft pursued^ 
To his thick covert in the wood. 

At length the weaknesses of age, 
His thoughts and growing fears engage, 
He finds his eye-sight much imimirM,. 
And daily dreads h& shali.be snar'd ; 
Thus as he musM, before his eye, 
Bare on the grasH there chanctd to lie 
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An unknown object — at each end, 
As if the body to defend, 
A door of glass affixM is seen. 
The case was leather or shagreen, 
In &ct an opera glass, left there 
By the great owner*s careless heir. 
The cat now rolls it round and round, 
The glass at either end he found, 
Chance one of these bids him apply 
Close to the orbit of his eye, 
It made each object huge appear, 
And every distant object near ; 
Aided by these, a rabbit's seen, 
Nibbling his break£u»t on the green, 
Which but for the mysterious glass. 
Incog, might at that distance pass, 
Dropping the glass, away he flies, 
To seize the new-discover'd prize ; 
Advanced halfway, a noise he hears. 
But nothing to his sight appears, 
He takes the glass, so late his friend, 
But now looks thro' the larger end. 
And tho' &r distant, now he sees 
The keeper creeping thro' the trees, 
Here fear to instant flight incites, 
There pressing appetite invites, 
Far as he*s off, awhile I'll stay. 
He says, nor fear such small delay, 
First snap my rabbity and away ; 
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Such were his views — the foe meanwhile, 
Defeats them by superior guile, 
The keeper within distance due, 
Takes at the cat good aim and true, 
Lodges two slugs his skull within, 
And makes a tippet of his skin. 

Thus what with ardour we pursue. 
Stands ever foremost to our view. 
But we deem distant what we fear, 
Nor ever think our danger near. 



THE MOTHER, THE CHILD, AND THE 

SARIGUES. 



TO MADAME 



THOU ! whose mild and gentle sway, 
Well pleas'd, all hearts alike obey, 
Whom all confess, the more we love, 
The more in virtue we improve. 

Who — *' Muse ! the unwelcome theme forbear ! 
Nor wound with flattery her ear ; 

1 see already on her cheek, 

Their soil alarms^ her blushes speak. 
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From her endowments then refrain, 
And to her virtues turn the strain, 
Then may'st thou safe the fair one trace, 
As high in merit as in place, 
And she in each impartial line, 
The model of good mothers shine/ 
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Truth has the firm foundation lent 
To the short tale I here present. 
In *Buffon'8 valued page you'll find 
A creature of peculiar kind. 
Alive to all the tender cares 
A feeling mother ever shares, 
The mild Peruvians hold it dear, 
As from the following tale you'll hear. 

As a fond mother sat one day 
With her lov'd child in tender play, 
Near a fair wood's umbrageous side, 
When summer shone in all its pride, 
A female fox from out the wood. 
Attended by her helpless brood. 
Came forth to feed — when, (quick surprise 
Glowing in her delighted eyes) 
Tell me its name, demands the child ; 
The mother then with answer mild, 
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" That animal, belov'd by all, 
JVIen a Sarigue are wunt to call, 
None else that haunts the verdant plains, 
Like her a mothcr*s part sustains, 
Conceal'd from view beneath her breast 
Is a large bag, a spacious nest, 
To Wliich her young in safety fly, 
Whene'er they danger chance to spy ; 
This you may prove, i^ running near, 
You once excite the mother*s fear.'* 
The child then running, claps her hands, 
The frighten'd mother listening stands 
And, issuing forth a tender cry, 
Tells her young brood 'tis time to fly. 
Instant her summons they obeyM, 
And for their well-known shelter made ; 
Spontaneous now the bag expands. 
And to receive them open stands, 
In which the precious charge conceal' d, 
The fox in haste flies o*er the field. 
*^ So thou if sorrow*8 threatening gloom 
Should frown upon thy days to come, 
Or if Affliction's piercing dart 
With present grief oppress thy heart, 
Bear what thou now hast seen in mind, 
Nor doubt with me relief to find ; 
To a fond mother's arms repair, 
And thou shalt meet sure refuge there.'* 
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THE BOYS AND THE PARTRIDGES. 

A FARMER had two lively boys, 
Playful, goud-humourM, fond of noise. 
Hunting for birds' nests as they roam 
At no great distance from their home. 
Some half-grown partridges they found 
Running in numbers on the ground. 
Rejoic'dy the little plunderers make 
Great efforts the whole tribe to take 
In vain, till by their mother's call, 
Under her wings they're gather'd all, 
These thus collected, they with ease 
On the whole helpless covey seize. 
In friendly mood they now prepare 
The plunder of the field to share : 
It chanc'd the number was thirteen. 
They each took six with ardour keen, 
For the odd bird they both contend ; 
Now fiirewell brother, playmate, friend ! 
Self rules the roast — with outstretch'd hands. 
Each the contested bird demands. 
Fierce they contend, till piqued at length, 
The elder with superior strength 
Seizes the subject of debate. 
And hurls it at his brother*s pate. 
The younger, now indignant grown, 
Hurls back another of his own, 
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The same the elder — in this way 
So h)ng continued the fierce fray, 
That the whole number soon lay dead, 
Upon theirnative soil outspread. 

Thus to compare small things with great, 
When mighty kings in fierce debate 
Rush to the field, the commonweal 
Is sure the dire effects to feel. 
And thousands with their blood atone 
For causeless quarrels not their own. 



THE OWL, THE CAT, THE GOOSE, AND 

THE BAT. 

Snug in a hole just under ground. 
Some students once an owl had found. 
And taken with his sapient port. 
They kept him in the College court ; 
The porter also kept a goose, 
A sort of pupil of the house, 
And, added to this favourite bird, 
He had a cat that made a third. 
These three now bred, on learned ground, 
Soon became scholars most profound. 
Historians they had read quite thro'. 
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Herodotus and Livy too : 
One day engagM in disputation, 
Which was the most illustrious nation ; 
" Who," says the cat, " that once surveys 
The grand events of ancient days 
Can doubt but Egypt's mighty name 
Stands foremost in the rolls of &me ? 
For arts, for science, fiu: renown'd. 
Known by its arms the world around ; 
And what with me by far outweighs 
The loudest vaunts of public praise, 
Was the deep reverence she paid. 
And the vast splendour she displayed. 
Whene'er she wish*d to me to show 
What honours to their Gods they owe." 

" If right I read," the owl replies, 
'^ Athens from all will win the prize : 
Where in the world's wide range d'ye find 
Such force of intellect combin'd? 
Heroes, historians, statesmen, sages, 
Crowd thick her ^r historic pages.*' 

" Friends," says the goose, " into what book^ 
Have your wise eyes e'er chanc'd to look, 
That ye seem never to have heard 
Of that far-dreaded Roman bird, 
That eagle who his thunders hurl'd. 
Wide as the limits of the world ?" 
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A Rat, himself to learning bred, 
Who had on many a treatise fed, 
Heard the debate, and — " Sirs !" says he, 
*' Why ye dissent, I plainly see — 
Egypt, as sacred, cats esteem'd, 
Such was the owl at Athens deem*d, 
And, mindful of the invading Gauls, 
Home nourished geese within her walls. 
Self love in each, it hence appears. 
Is the true chart by which he steers.*' 



THE RHINOCEROS AND THE 
DROMEDARY. 

A TOUNo Rhinoceros one day, 

Seeing a Dromedary near, 
As in the sun he basking lay. 

Thus gravely parley 'd in his ear : 

" Why differ so your lot and mine ? 

For you mankind with partial care 
(Tho' me they leave with want to pine,] 

Plenty and luxury prepare. 
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" I knoiv, ■ ti^ true, that on your back, 
Their house and household you sustain, 

And that whene'er your aid they lack 
They of your Slackness ne*er complain. 

" That you're laborious) I confess, 
Patient of toil, mild, active, fre6, 

Yet of these viitues^ you possess 
There's not a shade denied to me. 

" Of some superior powers we boast. 
Might not our skin ^become a shield, 

Defy the arrows of a host, -- 
And shelter sure and safety yield ? 

*' Our potent horn opposM in fight. 
The fiercest warrior might repel ; 

Yet is our lot but fear and flight, 
Ever with men forbid to dwell." ^ 

" To a few words attention lend,** 
The other says, '' and then I trust, 

Convinc'd, my best and worthiest fHend ! 
You'll own your jealousy unjust 

'* Our knees are pliant you observe, 
That there the difference lies you'll find ; 

'Tis not the power, but will, to serve 
Which makes us favourites of mankind." 
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THE PARIUCIPE. 

Unaw'd by Nature's strong commaiid, 
A son had rais'd his murderous hand 
Against his sire, but safe remained, 
Not e*er by bare suspicion stam'd. 
Yet the dire stings of guilt oppress'd 
And tore his agonizing breast. 
Deep in the darkness of the woods. 
From men remov'd, his head he shrouds, 
Hurries alarm'd from public view, 
And ever flies, when none pursue. 
One day by sudden dread oppressed, 
He seizM upon a sparrow's nest, 
His hands both nest and sparrows tear, 
And give their fragments to the air. 
Just at this moment passing by, 
A traveller chanc'd this act to spy, 
And asks the cause — " These birds ne'er cease," 
Fierce he replied, " to spoil my peace. 
And ever does the chattering brood. 
Say that I spilPd my fiither*s blood." 
The man his frantic accents heard, 
Mark'd his wild eye, his unshorn beard. 
And in his looks began to read 
The traces of some direful deed. 
Instant he seeks for further aid, 
And to a judge the wretch convey 'd, 
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To whom, appall'd, he soon confess'd 
The crimes that harrowed up his breast 

O ! Conscience ! virtue's surest £riend below, 
What to thj wakening influence do we owe ? 
Thou bring'st, tho' veil'd in shades of thickest night. 
The deadly deeds of darkness all to light. 



THE INUNDATION. 

Is a large village long had lived 
Some happy husbandmen retired, 

Each on his portion yearly thrived, 
Their country was by all admired. 

But who on bliss may e'er rely ? 

They were like others doom'd to feel, 
Coheirs of human misery, 

The sad reverse of Fortune's wheel. 

Scorch'd by unusual drought the fields, 
Scarcely the grass now lifts its head. 

No herb its wonted produce yields, 
But pines as Nature's self were dead. 
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Famine presages everj heart, 
Quick they a general council call, 

Each does his fears and plans impart 
To avert the fate that threatens all, 

Much they propose, but nought decide ; 

At length some of superior age 
Suggest a project to be tried, 

At once effectual, plain, and sage. 

*' Collected from the winter's snow. 
Where the near mountain*s height ascends,'* 

They say, " you all my friends well know 
A copious lake it's space extends. 

" See that in various streams each rill, 
Down its huge sides divided flow. 

If cut too large, they'll overfill 
And deluge all the plain below." 

Pleas'd with the plan, away they went, 
With various tools the mount ascend. 

Each works as if the whole event 
Did on his single self depend. 

What cannot zeal and numbers do ? 

A hundred apertures they make. 
And finding quick a passage thro', 

Down from the mountain comes th^ lake. 

3 
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Each now with conscious rapture view'd 
The effect to which his aid he lent, 

In triumph home his way pursued, 
And in gay mirth the evening spent. 

But the next morning all around, 

His sad astonish' d eye beholds 
The lake had covered all the ground, 

Overwhelm 'd the meadows, fields, and folds. 

Then taunts and every censure keen. 

On their advisers they bestow, 
*' You have," they say, " our ruin been, 

'Tis to your counsels all we owe." 

Forth now a hoary elder came, 
And to their censures thus replied, 

" Wrongly on us you lay the blame. 
Thus hoping your own &ults to hide. 

" We said, that cut with cautious hand, 
Divided rills the fields would bless 5 

But you've brought ruin on the land, 
'*■ "By headstrong rashness and excess. 
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In dijQTerent doses drugs, 'tis known^ 
Are oft applied for different ends, 
Not on intrinsic power alone. 
But on proportion, all depends ! " 
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THE ERMINE, THE BEAVER, AND THE 

BOAR. 

An Ermine, Beaver, and a Boar, 
Agreed together to explore 
The world at large, and, far from home, 
In foreign parts awhile to roam. 
After much toil and great fati{(ue, 
And journeying many a weary league, 
Before their eyes they pleas'd descry 
A tract of fertile country lie. 
Streams, meadows, woods, were seen around, 
And vineyards with rich clusters crown'd. 
They saw, with scarce-believing eyes, 
Lavinin's destined realms arise, 
Yet these betwixt, as oft is seen, 
And their gay hopes, did intervene, 
Boggy and deep, a wide morass, ^ 
Thro' which our travellers must pass ; 
The proper and the safe abode 
Of many a lizard, asp, and toad. 
The ermine first the brink approaches. 
And with her paw she gently touches 
The yielding surface, as to try 
If on its strength she might rely ; 
Scar'd at the yielding gulph profound, 
Back she recoils with sudden bound. 
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M/ friends," she sa/s, " I own my fears, 
Fair as that fruitful sceno appears, 
Will ne'er permit /ne to essay 
The dangers of this watery way," 
And should one speck my ermine taint, 
I'm sure I in the midst should £amt,** 

" Sister," the beaver mild replied, 
'^ Be patient, and 1*11 be your guide, 
Prudence and time may oft avail 
Where common methods seem to fidl ; 
You know in building I am sklll'd, 
And e*er a fortnight be fulfill'd. 
Trust me, I'll undertake to rear 
A bridge, on which you need not fear 
Safely to pass this filthy flood, 
Unsoil'd by e'en one drop of mud. 

** A fortnight !" muttering, says the boar, 
'' No ! I must get there long before, 
I'll shew you how," with sudden leap. 
Forward he flouncM into the deep. 
Thro' shoals of reptiles on he goes 
Invisible except the nose. 
And with black mud beplaster'd o'er, 
Reaches at length the wish'd-for shore. 
There as he shakes his dripping sideS; 
Thus he his timid friends derides : 
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Learn hence,** he sa/s, '* how to attain 
The object you would wish to gain, 
And know that a determined mind 
Can to its point a passage find.*' 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE 
PEACOCK. 

When the lovely bird of night. 
Feeling Spring*s renew'd delight, 
Told to Echo in the dale. 
All her tender love-lorn tale, 
A peacock, whose unrival'd reign, 
The lord and sultan of the plain, 
Had taught him in himself ^o deem 
Comprised each excellence supreme. 
Elate with insolence confess'd, 
The lovely songster thus address*d ; 
^' Is it for thee with plaintive note. 
Thou mourner in a dingy coat, 
To sing, as if in nature's spite. 
And tire the wakefiil ear of Night, 
Know that the privilege of song 
To beauty only can belong ; 
Myself^ the pride of all the plain, 
Scarcely attempts a single strain. 
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" Pardon," sweet Philomel replied, 
"' Led nor by confidence nor pride. 
Singing, I own, is much mj choice, 
My sole pretension is my voice ; 
Bui you to whom indulgent heaven, 
No power of melody hath given, 
PufiTd up with pride and vain pretence, 
Think that, extinct each other sense, 
The world was only fhrmM to stare 
At your fine coat*s imposing glare. 
Your charms, 'tis true, should be di splay *d. 
And never wither in the shade; 
But won not only by the sight 
Is the young God of soft Relight ; 
Who knows not that with blinded eyes 
Wide round the world the wanton flies, 
And it is music's heavenly art 
That's the sole passport to the heart ?" 



ALPHONZO THE WISE OF SPAIN. 

When erst Alphonzo held his reign 
O'er the fair fields of fertile Spain, 
Esteem'd the mirror of his age, 
He by all ranks was hail'd the sage, 
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Not that in prudence he excell'd, 
But deep in science he was held, 
Vers'd in all arts, his chief delight 
Was 'mong the stars to waste the night. 
Oft from the council would he rise 
To hold sweet commerce with the skies ; 
Each motion of the heavens he knew. 
And his zeal daily warmer grew ; 
To him more known the starry plain 
Than were the first concerns of Spain. 

One night with increasM ardour burning. 
To his observatory returning. 
" My friends,'* he says, " I now have made 
Some instruments my sight to aid, 
With which I hope that I may soon 
Shew you the man that's in the moon." 

Just then unnoticed and unheard 
A mendicant his prayer preferr'd ; 
Importunate his suit repeats. 
With lowly head the monarch greets, 
Who, dea^ cries out — " 1*11 show you soon, 
My friends the man that's in the moon." 
Then seiz'd, with conscious duty bold, 
The mendicant, with steady hold. 
The border df the royal vest, 
And gravely thus the king address'd : 
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'' Kings should not misapply their eyes 
On fiincied objects in the skies, 
A monarches duty lies below, 
Where he wiU find enough of woe. 
And thousands plac'd beneath his care, 
Pining for hunger daily there." 



THE DERVISE, THE CROW, AND THE 

FALCON. 

A Dervise, who had chanc'd to stray 
Far on an unfrequented way, 
Saw a young orphan orow, distressed, 
Stretch his bare neck from out his nest, 
Telling the winds with frequent cry 
That he should soon with hunger die. 

Just then a falcon quick descends, 
And tVards the nest his circuit bends, 
With food he had in his own bill 
Pleas'd the'poor crow's parch'd mouth to fill. 

" O Father," then the Dervise cries, 
Raising to heav'n his ardent eyes. 
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" Whose providence does thus supplj 
The meanest bird that skims the sky ! 
Lives there a man who does not own 
Thy watchful care to mortals shown ? 
Why of support should I despair, 
Since man is thy peculiar care ?'* 
The Dervise, these orations done, 
Eyes with wild glance the setting sun, 
Which men reminds, by habit led, 
To sup before they go to bed. 
The Dervise would have eaten too 
Had any supper been in view, 
But none appearing, down he lay 
And waits the coming of the day : 
The day arrives with breezes sweet, 
But to the Dervise brought no meat ; 
Dinner and supper hour succeed, 
But not a soul supplies his need ; 
Twas then, with rather envious eye, 
He view'd again the new supply 
Which to the crow the falcon bore, 
As she had done the day before, 
And whom by chance he overheard, 
Haranguing thus the adopted bird. 

" While for thy wants thou wert denied, 
Young, weak, and helpless, to provide. 
Daily I fed thee as my own ; 
But now that thou mature art grown, 
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Thy proper destiny punue, 
I bid thee from tMt hour idieu ; 
Heaven to the strong the weak comtnendsy 
But slothful weldmess Heaven dfibnds ; 
Why were we botUi but to conduce, 
£ach in his sphere, to general use : 
Inaction, bane of every joy, 
Has power the stoutest to destroy. 
And leads by steps direct and sure> 
To want and woe without a cure." 
The doctrine true, but not refiu'd. 
Sunk deep into the hermit's mind ; 
He saw his error, changM his plan, 
Convinced that sloth's unfit for man. 
Determined on a life of toil. 
And commenc*d tiller of the soiL 



THE TWO LIONS. 

In tawny Afric*s sandy plains, 
Where heat intolerable reigns, 
Indos'd within the burning zone. 
In climes to social man unknown, 
Panting with thirst two lions prowl'd. 
Their glowing eyeballs ardent rcll'd, 
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When both at the same moment hear 
The sound of water gushing near. 
At the vast desert's wide extreme, 
Flow'd a pure, sparkling, crystal stream ; 
A dying Naiad had consigned 
This, her last etfort, to mankind, 
If e*er by chance their steps should stray 
Thro' the drear desert's parching way. 

Tho' ^Nq the stream, the crystal tide. 
Might have the wants of both supplied. 
So prudence, fellowship, demands \ 
But these wise dictates pride withstands, 
A partner neither deign'd to own, 
Resolv'd alike to drink alone. 

Now each, in conscious prowess bold, 
Measuring his foe, indignant roll'd 
The living lightning of his eye. 
And dar'd him to the fight defy ; 
Each now infiam*d with stem disdain 
Erects the horrors of his mane. 
Lashes with rage his tawny sides. 
And firm, in victory confides. 
Closing, to heaven such roars they send 
As the whole thundering concave rend. 
The tigers hear with dire dismay 
The prelude to the dreadful fray, , 
And, trembling, in their coverts wait 
The issue of the dire debate. 
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Equal in strength, with equal rage 
In the dread conflict thej engage ; 
No fight like this, consign*d to fiune. 
Of Trojan or of Grecian name. 
By the great sire of £pic song. 
So fiercely rag'd, endurM so long ; 
For here no Deities descend. 
To awe the foe or aid the friend. 
So long with gore the sands they dyed 
As Nature, strength and blood supplied ; 
But Nature's self at last gave way, 
Stretch'd on the earth they panting lay, 
They felt, when now the combat ceas'd. 
The fever of their thirst increased. 
Creeping to where the streamlet ran 
£re yet the deadly fight b^^an. 
There they both hoped at length to suage 
The torment of thirst's growing rage. 

But 'mid the ardour of the fi*ay 
The lessening stream had ooz'd away. 
And when they found their hopes denied, 
They both, exhausted, sunk and died. 
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THE DOVE AND HER NURSLING. 

A Dove, who long had pin*d alone, 
Nor e*er a mother's pleasures known, 
Chant'd in a high-built nest to spy 
A single egg neglected lie ; 
With joy she view*d the envied prize, 
Which being of a moderate size, 
Nor less nor greater in degree. 
Than a true turtle's egg should be : 
'* Ah 1 how I'm blessM," she eager cries 
(Young hope soft beaming in her eyes), 
Who knows but Heaven may grant that I 
May here a mother's place supply ? 
Give feeble life its aiding power. 
And warm it till its natal hour ? 
And if the Gods my prayer should hear. 
Perhaps an in&nt bird may rear; 
Then how my joyous heart would dance 
To see its growing strength advance : 
Past fears and sorrows slight would seem, 
Slight every toil I then should deem.*' ^ 
This said, as if by right possess'd 
She seizes as her own the nest ; 
And, for so tender was her heart. 
So well she play 'd a mother's part. 
She never quitted once her seat, 
For three long weeks, not e'en to eat: 
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A mother lives but for her brood, 
liove is her best her only food 
The time complete, with joy she sees 
The bird come forth by due degrees, 
And hails the long-expected birth, 
As her sole comfort hopM on earth. 
Then how o*erjoy*d, with bended ear, 
Does she his first short breathings hear. 
Expands her wings with studious care, 
To shield him from the nightly air. 

Foster'd so well, his growth proceeds. 
The expected progress nought impedes, 
Yet tho* in vain in eyes and beak, 
Would you the turtle's features seek, 
Still a fond mother's blinded eye. 
No shade of difference can spy ; 
Strength now obtain'd, her care's confin*d. 
With culture fit to form his mind. 

'^ Friendship, my dearest child,'* she says, 
" Each other gift of Heaven outweighs ; 
But Friendship's sweets thou ne'er may'st prove, 
Till thine own heart first learn to love.'* 
Thus while she lectur'd, in their sight 
A chafiinch chancing to alight, 
Sudden with quick and outstretch'd wings. 
The youngling to the stranger springs, 
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To call him (so the mother guessM), 
Shelter to take within their nest ; 
But how her tender heart did bleed. 
When her eyes view'd the direftil deed, 
She sees her child, her darling care, 
Instant the bird in pieces tear. 
Hang o'er his prey with eager joy, 
As if delighted to destroy ; 
Quick rends the limbs his ruffian claw, 
As quick devours his ravenous maw. 
The deed now done with tranquil air. 
He picks each fragment up with care. 
Looks cool around alert and gay. 
Nor does one sign of guilt betray; 
The mother sickenM at the sight. 
And sunk oppress 'd to shades of night. 

But marvel not, for she had rearM, 
What to her eyes a dove appear'd : 
Yet ah ! no gentle bird was he. 
The tender dove's soft progeny. 
But, steep'd in gore, with carnage fed, 
She, a rapacious hawk had bred. 

Thus do we see, do what we will, 
That nature will be nature still. 
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THE PRIEST OF JUPITER. 

Two buxom daughters, young and £ur» 
g _ Blest an indulgent fiither's care, 
4^# X^' Who daily w^j^t his knee to bend, 
And at Jove*8 altar to attend, 
Had the priest*s office long sustain 'd, 
But from it had small treasure gain'd, 
For not as now, the priests of old 
Amass'd no heaps of shining gold, 
But, fed from the superfluous store 
Of offer 'd meats, obtain 'd no more. 

This priest had pray'd that he might see 
Establish'd his fair progeny ; 
And that each child, become a bride, 
Might to some youth be firmly tied. 
In honoured wedlock's sacred cht^in, 
Ere death should close his mortal reign. 
His prayer was heard — at his command 
This to a gardener gave her hand. 
And that ^cQxnxaenceia her wedded life 
As a young potter's humble wife. 

Ere long the father bent his way, 
A visit to each bride to pay. 
First to the gardener's he repairs, 
And asks of all their household cares, 
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How thrive the trees, how proves the soil, 
And if' success rewards their toil, 
And kindly asks wherein their trade 
Might find advancement from his aid. 

The daughter says, " We thrive, 'tis true, 
But, dearest father, if thro' you 
We could of mighty Jove obtain 
The blessing of some gentle rain. 
Our trees would soon improv'd defy 
All future changes of the sky/* 
" Set," says the priest, " your heart at rest. 
Soon in your wish you shall be blessM, 
To-morrow I a feast prepare 
To the great ruler of the air. 
And doubt not but the god will grant 
To my request the boon you want." 

This said, he bids his child adieu, 
Prepar'd his journey to pursue. 
And in dark shades, ere closed the day. 
He to the potter's bends his way. 
With joy his second daughter greets, ^ 
And the same questions there repeats. 
" All 's now propitious," she replies, 
*^ But all depends upon the skies. 
Our pottery 's in a hopeful way. 
And dries and hardens every day, 
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And would do well, could we remain. 

Just as we are, secure from rain ; 

For this, dear father, intocede, ^ 

And you'll procure us all we need.'* 

'Twas then the &ther first perceived 

His promise rash, and inly griev'd ; 

'* 'Tis impious, dearest child," be cries, 

'' For men to dictate to the skies. 

Your sister but this mom implor'd. 

Great Jove would speedy rain afford. 

While you are earnest that the sky 

May remain cloudless, warm, and dry. 

Great Jove kpows best, the friend of alU 

Where and on whom the rain should £idl ; 

His plan the general good pursues, 

Free from all narrow partial views : 

Trust me their hopes will prosper best, 

Who bow to his all-wise behest, 

And would you Him propitious find. 

Be ever to his will resign'd.'' 



THE MONKEY AND THE OLD APE. 

Okce a young monkey seeking food, 
Pick'd a green filbert in a wood, 
CrammM it into his mouth in haste, 
Eager its promised sweets to taste ; 
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But his wry fiice and upheaved eyes, 
Shew'd that he lik'd Hot much his prize, 
" What could have tempted my old mother, 
Of nuts to make so great a pother ? 
Surely,** he says, " she meant a cheat. 
When she said these were good to eat. 
This Is what all wise grannams do, 
They never tell us aught that's true. 
Strange, that they're not content to rule us. 
Unless with lies they cheat and fool us.'* 

Then in disgust without delay 
He threw his new-found spoil away. 
An old Ape watching where 'twas thrown, 
Running soon seiz'd it as her own, 
And quickly crack'd it with a stone ; 
Tasted it first and liked it well. 
Ate it and threw away the shell. 
And thus — " In future, my young friend. 
Let me exertion recommend. 
Your mother never meant a cheat. 
When she said nuts were good to eat ; 
Her words, nor truth, ttor kindness lack'd, 
But e'er you taste they must be crack'd : 
Labour buys all things be assur'd. 
And nothing's without toil procured." 
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THE PEASANT OF CASTILE. 

That monarch's empire firmest proves. 
Whom a well-goven) M nation loves : 
In vain do Fortune's blasts assail. 
Nor can confederate hosts prevail ; 
Entrench'd within his subjects hearts. 
He may scorn treason's basest arts. 

When from Iberia's splendid throne, 
Philip, an exile and alone, 
Fled in despair ; a simple hind, 
Of morals pure, of manners kind, 
Met him bj chance, and " Sire," he cried, 
" What tho* ill fortune now betide. 
Soon shall thy brighten 'd prospects &el 
The changes of her varying wheel.^ 
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This man whom fate ordain'd to bring 
Solace and counsel to his king, 
Was known, the neighbouring region round, 
In every virtue to abound. 
Tho' scant his means, his little store 
Daily by thrift grew more and more. 
And now, twelve sons his steps attending. 
To the next town his way was bending, 
While on her back his mule convey'd 
The little treasure he had made. 
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" What tho' the star of Austria rise 

To-day ascendant in the skies ; 

Ever," he says, "despair restrain, 

Here in our hearts thou*rt doom'd to reign, 

Chance may a short-liv'd triumph yield, 

But virtue only keeps the field. 

That boon is thine, here take, command, 

All that we have, our gold, our land ; 

Old as I am V\\ raise my arm. 

To guard my much-lov'd prince from harm ; 

My sons shall teach thy foes to feel 

The heavier vengeance of their steel, 

And when the din of arms shall cease. 

And thou shalt fill thy throne in peace. 

When others shall around thee crowd 

Vaunting their services aloud. 

While some for titled honours sue, 

Some claim a province as their due, 

We will but this return demand, 

To live protected on our land. 

Nor e'er our presence will obtrude. 

Till by disaster thou'rt pursued." 

With open arms, the monarch pressed 
The generous peasant to his breast, 
And to his throne at length re8tor*d. 
He sought him of his free accord, 
And, early, due rewards bestow*d. 
To mark the gratitude be ow*d. 

a 
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THE JOURNEY. 

To rise ere passM be half the night, 
To grope along bereft of light, 
Not to have time allowed to stay 
So much as but to ask the way. 
To stumble every step we go, 
To make our pilgrimage so slow 
That when the sun hath gain'd his noon, 
Not of our way one third be done. 
To see the clouds collect above, 
To feel our feet in quicksands move. 
Striving, tho' all our toil -be vain, 
Some undetermined point to gain, 
Then undeceiv'd at eve to seek 
Some safe retreat, some sheltered creek, 
In which with panting breath to creep, 
Tir'd to lie down, and rest in sleep. 

This, so hath wilPd the Powers on high, 
Is to be bom, to live, to die. 



THE PACHA. 

A Turkish Pacha, once, of yore, 
To a &m'd Arab DerVise bore 
A casket filled with precious store ; 
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^< This little casket, friend, can boast 
Jeweb,*' he says, '^ of greatest cost. 
Which 'tis my present wish to give 
To the most senseless fool alive ; 
Take then the pledge, and search around. 
Till a fit claimant you have found." 
Forth with his load the Dervise fares, 
At various proofi of folly stares. 
Nor needs to distant climes to roam, 
Fools of all ranks he finds at home ; 
But such a crowd around him press'd. 
That how to choose he was distressed. 
To this, to that, his varying mind. 
To give the casket was inclin'd. 
But some new claimant every day 
Bears from the last the palm away ; 
Puzzl'd he still retains the prize. 
Hoping to see with clearer eyes. 

As on he holds his lengthen'd way. 
His footsteps chance at last to stray 
To where Byzantium's towers arise. 
With glittering splendor to the skies ; 
There he beholds an eager th]:\)ng. 
Pressing the crowded streets along, 
" Where," says th^ Dervise, " does this crowd 
Press forward thus inflamM and loud ?** 
An Iman thus — " The Sultan sends. 
To make him for his toil amends. 
The Visir post to greet his friends ; 
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Thoie friends I mean who safe from woe, 
Are seated in the shades below : 
This mom the fittal bow-string sent, 
Express'd his master's high intent ; 
The mob whose joys, alas ! are few, 
Events like these with pleasure view, 
Nor does our gentle Sultan fail, 
Oft thus their spirits to regale.'' 
'^ Has jet his successor been nam'd ? 
Hath the new Visir been proclaimM ?" 
^'O yes, and now he comes, behold. 
Glittering with gems, and silks, and gold !" 
Forth rush'd the Dervise, and his eyes, 
In the new Visir, with surprise, 
Now his old friend the Pacha view, 
" Here take it, take it, 'tis for you," 
He eager cries, " for you alone 
May claim the casket as your own/' 



THE ASS AND THE FLUTE. 

The blockheads are a numerous race, 
And think there's nought but they can do, 

'Twere hard to say so to their face, 
Tho* every day but proves it true. 
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In self-opinion they^re 80 blessM, 
'Twere downright pity to disturb them — 

Then let the happy creatures rest, 
Since 'tis in vain to try to curb them. 

Chewing tough thistles on a plain. 

An ass beheld a shepherd swain, 

With his sweet pipe's harmonious sound, 

Pleasing the crowd that throng*d around. 

" Ah ! what a world," he says, " we live in, 

Which common sense can't hope to thrive in. 

See ! what a silly senseless rout, 

Is gathered round yon idle lout. 

Who not one merit else can plead, 

But that of blowing through a reed. 

Whilst I — but I wiir hence away, 

It will but vex me if I stay." 

Thus with slow step and thought profound, 
Pondering he went — when on the ground 
His eyes a taper flute discern, 
Lying half-hid among the fern. 
One leg advanced, one ear depressed. 
His sudden wonder first attest i 
Then bending down his two huge eyes. 
Ho nearer views the unknown prize i 
Clrown more inquisitive, his snout 
Turns the strange object quite about 
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When breathing hard, surprised he hears 
A gentle sound salute his ears. 
Pleas'd, his new talent he admires, 
Nor doubts but Phoebus* self inspires ; 
Then in gay triumph raising high 
His heels, as if to lash the sky, 
Thus loud exclaims, the awkward brute, 
" I too can also play the flute." 



THE PEASANT AND THE RIVER. 

" At length 'tis done,** so said one day, 
A friend with tone elate and gay, 
" The long-fought conflict now is o'er, 
And I'm from hence a fool no more. 
You know too well my love of play, 
Too well how oft, from day to day, 
I swore I'd break, but all in vain. 
The shackles of the fatal chain ; 
Too long my heart hath stoop'd to love 
A mistress I could ne'er approve ; 
But now my slavery all is past. 
Behold your friend redeem'd at last ! 
Hence to the world I'll bid adieu, 
And only known to friends like you, 
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Content in some secure retreat, 
I'll fix my future peaceful seat.^* 

'^When's this to be ?— nay pause not— speak !" 
" Oh I instantly— within a week.'* 
'^ I own I like not this delay, 
If you're resolv'd, why not to-day ?" 
'* SwayM by a firiend's too anxious fear, 
Surely you now are too severe. 
Too strong the ties of habit grow. 
To break them at a single blow ; 
Some fair excuse, some specious ground, 
For change so sudden must be found.'* 

Thus as we talkM, our steps, by chance, 
To a broad flowing stream advance ; 
There we beheld a peasant swain, 
Inactive on the bank remain. 
Waiting, expectant, till the tide. 
Its course shall lessen and subside. 

" Behold that youth," I said, " you'll find 
In him pourtray'd your wav'ring mind. 
Would he pass o^er, his arm might brave, 
Soon, and with ease, the opposing wave; 
But though for years and years he stay, 
The stream still holds its constant way, 
And like the planets round the sun, 
Its course unwearied still will run." 
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TO THE ABBE D^ LILLE. 

Thou, who hast long well known the art. 
To please the ear and gain the heart, 
Skiird, undiminished, to transfuse 
The beauties of the Latin muse, 
My humble pipe is all too plain. 
Fitly to praise that heavenly strain 
Which shall enroll thy deathless name 
Among the noblest sobs of &me ; 
Yet not to thee the envied meed. 
To deck thy laurell'd brow decreed, 
Can half the honest joys impart. 
As thy own pure and guileless heart. 

This prologue thou canst well excuse. 
But do not for that cause refuse 
To give the Epilogue attention, 
A fable of my poor invention. 
And should by chance the envious sneer 
Of hungry critics seem severe, 
Disgusted with their rancorous spite, 
Shouldst thou resolve no more to write, 
Then read the moral tale again, 
And from the rash resolve refrain. 

On a mild night, when blushing May 
Had cloth'd the earth with vesture gay, 
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A shepherd on a hill reclin'd, 
Indulg'd in thought his pensive mind, 
And watch 'd the regent of the night 
Holding her course august and bright, 
While heaven's inferior host around 
Countless o'erspread the blue profound 
With vivid lustre, tho' serene, 
Attendant on their radiant queen. 
A nightingale, as oft, now chose 
That silent hour of soft repose. 
To pour aloud her plaintive strains. 
And tell to Echo all her pains. 
The shepherd bent his ravish'd ear, 
Her sweetly -soothing notes to hear, 
But sudden cease th' harmonious fits. 
And silent on the spray she sits. 
He ask'd the cause. — She thus replies : 
'^ Check, gentle shepherd ! thy surprise ; 
Those horrid frogs that croak below, 
Where the dull stream forgets to flow. 
My pleasures every night annoy. 
And all the joys of song destroy, 
With them no longer will I vie, 
No more the unequal contest try. 
The rights of song I now resign. 
Silent henceforth resolv'd to pine." 

" Sweetest of songsters !" says the swain, 
" From a resolve so rash retrain, 
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Thus to the envious thou wouldst grant 
The Terj &vour which they want. 
And their vile croaldngs, then, will prove 
The only music of the grove ; 
Jove wills that every harsher sound. 
Instant thy notes commence be drown'd ; 
Sing then again, sweet charming bird. 
And thou alone shalt then be heard."* 



THE SOPHIST AND THE FAKMER. 

Oh ! how I joy to pass my days 
With the lov'd subjects of my lays ! 
There's not a beast that crops the plain. 
From whom we may not wisrlom gain. 
As Nature's children, they impart 
The best instructions to the heart ; 
For though to vice some may be prone, 
Sullied with foibles like our own, 
Yet if we both together view. 
Rogues of four legs with those of two, 
And placing one beside the other. 
Compare one sharper with his brother, 
By all 'twill quickly be confess'd, 
That the taU d fox is far the b«st. 
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Thus mus'd a simple rustic sage, 
EsteemM the prophet of his age, 
Whose counsel all the counts j sought, 
Who practised too whatever he taught. 
Ilim once a city pedant found, 
Sitting his family around. 
Sons, grandsons, nephews, all the ties 
That soft relationship comprise, 
A numerous race in each degree, 
Descendants from the parent tree, 
Come to receive with filial awe, 
His honoured dictates as their law. 

" Tell me,*' he says, " thy wond'rous art. 
And from what source acquir'd, impart. 
Didst thou like wise Ulysses roam 
To bring collected wisdom home ? 
Or o*er deep books with patient toil, 
Hast thou consum*d the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou from Zeno*s rugged school. 
Or Epicurus milder rule. 
Thy maxims drawn ? — or did the page 
Of Phito more thy search engage ?" 

Mildly the reverend sage reply 'd, 
" Nought that I've learn 'd, I wish to hide, 
But the fine names that now I hear 
Arc perfect strangers to my ear. 
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Xature*fl fair book to all outspread. 
Is the great vohime I hare read, 
I on no teacher have relied, 
Mj heart hath been mj onlj guide. 
The dailj labours of the bee. 
Awake my soul to industry ; 
Who can observe the carefid ant. 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog, the trustiest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames nij mind, 
I mark his true, his fiiithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray ; 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove ; 
The hen who from the chilly air. 
With pious wing protects her care. 
And every fowl that flies at large 
Instructs me in a parent's charge, 
Thus in each circumstance around. 
Instruction's daily to be found ; 
If I, for mere indulgence sake, 
Do good, and some one happy make. 
For others woes I know to feel, 
And hence my own learn best to heal ; 
By the firm hold of Reason's rein, 
I learn my wishes to restrain. 
Thus peace and joy my bosom bless. 
This is the secret I possess. 
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THE TURTLE DOVE AND THE LINNET. 

A OAT young linnet, whose delight 
It was to sing from morn till night, 
Liv'd near a tender melting dove, 
Whose only joy in life was love. 
Oft to the linnet would she say, 
" Ah I fool, to pass youth's short-liv'd day, 
To which the tenderest joys helong, 
In still unvarying ceaseless song." 
" To me," the linnet mild replies, 
'* The joys of song alone suffice,'* 
Then sneering with contemptuous look, 
The turtle her cold friend forsook. 

'Twas now ten years or something under, 
That these old friends had liv'd asunder. 
When in fair Spring's all-cheering reign, 
In the same wood they met again. 
Age had in hoth meantime eras'd 
The tints that might before be trac'd. 
So that tho' standing fair in view, 
Neither, at first, the other knew. ' 
The linnet ever mild and kind, 
First caU*d her ancient friend to mind. 
And instant as she her discovers, 
Asks of her healthy and of her lovers. 

R 
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" Ah ! me !** she cries, '* ih ! me ! my friend, 

Thejojsoflove are at an end! 

JojM that oooe chann'd each bliflsful daj. 

Flown like an aiiy dream awaj ; 

Still, still, my heart devoted bums, 

But finds, alas ! no kind returns ; 

Chiird with neglect and swoln with care. 

It pines the victim of deqiair.'* 

'« The Fates," the linnet cries, '^tome 
Hare given a milder destin j : 
Tis true no longer I can sing. 
Nor with soft notes awake the spring. 
But the hlest powers of harmonj 
Still to me frcab delights supply, 
And I can with unsated ear. 
Sweet Philomel for ever hear." 

Beauty, that envied gift of heaven, 

If not by talents grac'd. 
Is but a gaudy bauble given. 

Unvalued and ill-plac*d. 

Talents give Gime and joys beside, 

With which we ne*er are doy'd. 
Which may, when to ourselves denied. 

In others be enjoy 'd. 
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THE QUACK DOCTOR. 

On the Pont Neuf, in a snug no(»k, 
A noisy quack his station took, 
Teazing with loud and ceaseless cry 
All that by chance were passing by. 
On them if thus he could prevail 
To buy what he expos'd to sale. 
^^ Come, my good masters ! while you may. 
Come buy, come buy, without delay ; 
Better than potion, salve, or pill, 
A certain cure for every ill, 
This powder every case will hit. 
Gives, where there's need, to blockheads wit, 
Courage to cowards, worth to knaves, 
And to old virgins humble slaves ; 
Take but this powder in your hand, 
And nothing can its force withstand ; 
Nothing's so high but it may reach, 
Nothing so deep but it can teach ; 
It can give wisdom, genius, skill, 
Give power to do whate'er you will ; 
To fools it gives the price of knowledge, 
And all the honours of the college." 

Quick I advanc*d, and beg'd to see 
This wonder-working prodigy. 
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Searching with scrutinizing view, 
I found his words were just and true ; 
Nor will you marvel, when you're told 
His powder was the dust of gold. 



THE GRASSHOPPER. 

" 'Tis fixed— I'll from the world away. 
Far from the haunts of men to stray ; 
Fatigued with clamour, noise, and strife. 
Sick of the thousand ills of life, 
I'll in retirement hide my head. 
In silence as among the dead. 
Daily my envious foes increase, 
They live but to disturb my peace ; 
Men, children, birds, and beasts conspire 
To make me from the world retire." 
Thus spake a grasshopper, whose breast 
Spleen's sad but ceaseless ills oppressed, 
When, sitting close to her beside, 
To the sad talc a friend replied : — 

" Wherefore these murmurs ? whilst around, 
AH that we want or wish is found ? 
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With every comfort within view, 
What are the world's concerns to you ? 
The world no alter'd movement knows, 
As it hath gone so now it goesy 
And so by Fate it is decreed, 
In the same course it shall proceed ; 
To think that men and beasts combine 
Against your peace, betrays a sign, 
That whims and fiincies wild and vain, 
Have got possession of your brain." 

These wholesome truths, tho' plain and clear, 
Made no impression on her ear. 
Tir*d with the counsels of her friend, 
She now resolves her steps to bend 
To the wide world's extremest end. 
For two long days and nights she hopp*d, 
And with fatigue well nigh had dropped, 
Tho* with this toil she gain'd the while. 
Not half a quarter of a mile; 
A willing exile now, at last 
Her native meadow *s^ bound she passM, 
And, so besotted was her mind. 
That a new world she thought to find ; 
She hail'd with gay and gladden'd eye, 
The beauties of the new-found sky. 
Here she beheld with fond surprise, 
A wide and lofty forest rise, 
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Whose undisturbed and tranquil shade, 
No trace of human foot betray'd ; 
" Now," she exclaims, " adieu to fear, 
I shall at last find shelter here.*' 
This forest, and this safe retreat, 
Was a large field of full-grown wheat 
Here she began to taste of ease, 
When one fine morn, alarmed, she sees 
Advance a large and hostile band, 
Each with a weapon in his hand. 
Marshalled in close and firm array. 
Who thro' the forest cut their way. 
The work proceeds, joy smiles around, 
The golden heaps bestrew the ground, 
Laughter and mirth fill wide the air. 
And the long ridges soon are bare ; 
Then the poor grasshopper exclaims — 
'' At me this lawless tumult aims. 
And see ! my com&rt to annoy. 
E'en their own treasures they destroy ;'' 
Then springing, as she thought, to view, 
She thus address'd the hostile crew : 

** Here, Sirs !" she said, ** arrest your spoil. 
Suspend at length your savage toil ; 
Vain is the hope the spell to break, 
'Tis me you seek, your victim take. 
Here drag me from my lost retreat 
And let your triumph be complete.** 
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Thus spake the child of sad despair, 
But her weak words were lost in air. 
Just then, attracted by her cry, 
She caught by chance a reaper*8 eye ; 
Taking her gently in his hdnd, 
He cast her on the green grass land, 
Saying, " Poor imp I thou there may'st rest, 
And find the food that suits thee best." 



THE TWO PEASANTS AND THE CLOUD. - 

** Thirsis !" one day, with sorrowing tone, 
Says Damon, heaving many a groan, 
" Seest thou yon low'ring cloud, my friend ! 
Ah ! what disastrous ills impend. 
Ne'er let my words henceforth avail, 
If not full charged with pelting hail, 
It*s doomed to spread it^s ravage round. 
And lay the vintage to the ground ; 
Nor that alone, but the young shoots, 
And much I fear the very roots, 
Of the new corn will be it*8 prey. 
Swept by its rapid force away ; 
Then ere these verdant leaves shall fall. 
Famine's dire gripe awaits us all. 
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And direr pestilence combined. 
To wretk the ruin of mankind.** 

*^ Good neighbour !'' Thirns mild replies, 
<* Whence can these boding fean arise ? 
That cloud) or mj poor judgement's vain. 
Gives evei7 hope of speedy rain. 
And long our thirstj fields have pin'd. 
Dried by the sun and parching wind, 
Which, thus refresh^, will soon revive. 
And with unusual verdure thrive; 
Then shall both com and grapes abound. 
And plenty every where be found. 
And its attendants, joy and love, 
Shall ey^ry happy shepherd prove.'' 

^* Bless me ! how dull must be that eye 
Which cannot mischief there espy ?'* 
** And bless hie ! how perverse is he. 
Who will not plenty clearly see." 
Their choler soon unbridled rose, 
At length they fidrly came to blows. 
Just then, increasing by degrees, 
Sprung up a brisk and freshening breeze. 
The cloud dispersM before the gale. 
And produc'd neither rain nor hail. 
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THE MIRROR OF TRUTH. 

In the world's prime, in dajs of old. 
Ere man in vice had grown so bold, 
Truth traversed wide the happy land, 
With her fam'd mirror in her hand, 
There without blushes each survey*d. 
His inmost thoughts to view pourtraj'd ; 
But soon those golden days were o'er. 
And virtue was rever'd no more. 
Rapine and riot now succeed. 
And Truth to leave the earth decreed : 
Pierced with deep grief and warm disdain, 
To see expir'd her happy reign, 
She to the ground the mirror threw, 
Which into countless pieces flew ; 
Scatter*d abroad in fragments small, 
liong they escaped the eyes of all. 
But future times the loss deplored, 
And wish'd the preeious gift restored. 

Since then we 've seen with ceaseless toil, 
Bent to redeem the scattered spoil, 
Full many a grave and hoary sage. 
Wear out his honourable age ; 
But so minute the parts have been. 
That from them little could be seen, 
No sage e*er liv'd that could aspire 
To shew it perfect and entire. 
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THE GUILTY DOG. 



*^ Oh ! have jou heard the horrid tale ? 
Sure ialsehood must o*er truth prevail ! 
I cannot well the rumour trace. 
But thej say Keeper^s in disgrace — 
Keeper, the dread of wolves so long- 
Keeper, the faithAil and the strong. 
Hath first, 'tis said, devour*d a lamh. 
Then fall'n on its lamenting dam. 
And, drunk with blood, if &me saj true. 
At last upon the shepherd flew.*' 
So spake a sheep, in deep concern 
The tidings of his Mend to learn ; 
His comrade hears with like surprise. 
And lifts in wonder both his eyes ; 
'' Who shall,'* he says, '^ again confide. 
When guilt is prov'd on one so tried ?*' 

The tale was true, each bloody act. 
The culprit taken in the &ct, 
Condemn*d a prisoner but to wait 
The execution of his &te. 
The fiirmer instant vengeance swears, 
And now the fatal noose prepares, 
ResolvM with unrelenting ire 
In others terror to. inspire. 
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'^ Keeper shall make the just amend/' 
The &rm is summon 'd to attend ; 
The sheep unanimous implor'd 
Forgiveness of their angry lord 
In vain ; to these the dogs succeed. 
And humbly for their brother plead, 
Yet in their looks small hope appears, 
They drop their tails and hang their ears, 
And, while dread silence reigns around. 
And on each brow hangs awe profound. 
The culprit by two peasants led, 
Comes with a halter o'er his head ; 
He eyes the assembly, and oppress'd 
With conscious guilt the crowd addressed : 

^< Friends, by my sad example taught, 
Watch sin's first workings as you oug^t ; 
By one fidse step incurr*d, you see 
The pains of hopeless miseiy 1 
For fifteen years each guiltless day 
Pass'd unreprov'd and always gay. 
At length a wolf, with hunger bold, 
Just as the flock had left the fold, 
Seiz*d on a lamb, his victim tore. 
And bathM his hungry JKwn in gore : 
Quick I pursued— he drop'd his prey 
And left it bleeding in the way. 
A fiercer foe attack 'd me then, 
The foe of dogs as well as men. 
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Suggesting to mj frenzied brain. 
How sweet's the blood of lambkin shun ; 
At ttie same moment to my nose 
Its fumes then warm with life arose ; 
I yielded to the tempting power. 
And did the bleeding lamb devour. 
Just then in all a mother's woe, 
Straight to me runs the bleating ewe. 
Assails me with upbraiding cries. 
Then guilt and fear combined arise, 
I on my accuser instant flew. 
And, mad with rage, the ewe I slew. 
The shepherd now, well arm*d, appears, 
This but redoubles all my fears, 
Hopeless of pardon I proceed. 
And thrice repeat the bloody deed. 
The shepherd fidls — secur'd at length, 
And captur'd by superior strength, 
Resign'd, I now without delay, 
Must my crimes' awful forfeit pay. 

'^ Learn hence, my friends ! on mischief bent, 
That steep and rapid's the descent ; 
Commission of the slightest ill 
Leads on to others greater still, 
And in the gulph of vice we sink, 
If we but venture on the brink.*'' 
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THE CAT AND THE HATS. 



A Cat, the fitvourite of the house, 
But too well fed for rat or mouse 
To be an object of her food, 
Left the whole race quite unpursued. 
Thej, noticing her great forbearance, 
Construed it into an appearance 
Of some new dread they had imprest 
Upon Grimalkin's timid breast 

The cat one evening chanced to steal, 
After a full and heartj meal. 
To a large granary for repose. 
The rats too the same moment chose 
To feast, as oft they did before, 
On the com strewed upon the floor. 
The cat they saw, but 'reft of sight, 
Sleep sealM her eyes in senseless night ; 
They ate their supper unrestrainM, 
And having thus their purpose gain'd, 
They thought but meanly of the cat, 
And thus spoke out the muster rat : — 

*^ Too long hath needless fear possess'd, 
(Truth to confess), my coward breast, 
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And, why, I'm at a loss to know, 
I've deem'd that drone my direst fiie : 
Perish the thought ! no more there's need 
On com and such vile food to feed. 
This keeps our blood too cold and quiet, • 
Cats shall in future be our diet ; 
Fame sajs delicious is the treat, 
And lo ! the victim's at our (bet.*' 

This said, with fierce and rqiid start. 
Away towards the cat they dart ; 
The cat, awakenM, tum'd her round. 
Then with indignant sudden bound. 
On the poor trembling caitives flew. 
And the confederate host overthrew. 
But two her slaughtering rage survive 
And to their holes escape alive. 
There talking o*er the dreadful fbty, 
And the dire horrors of the day, 
They in this maxim both agree — 
Witli danger not to make too&ee> 
And that disasters will arise 
If you the foe too much despise. 
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THE TEAL AND TH:E AABBIT. 

In a fair park's wide-stretch'd extreme, 
Bedde a deep and gentle stream, 
Long while, like birds of the same fisather, 
A teal and rabbit liv'd together; 
Oft the same food the friends sustain'd, 
For whatsoe'er the one obtained, 
With true and never-fidling care, 
He to his comrade brought his share ; 
Each too with full and flowing heart, 
Faird not with candour to impart 
To his lovM friend his joy and grief^ 
(The loaded bosom's best relief.) 

One day, a day with clouds o'ercast, 
The rabbit, seeking his repast, 
Crept forth from out his dark retreat, 
Intending his old friend to meet. 
He reach'd the stream, he looked around. 
The teal was no where to be found. 
He now, presaging some dire woe, 
TraTers'd the bank above, below. 
Now bending o*er the water's edge* 
Look'd in the stream, surveyed the sedge ; 
His search, at length, his footsteps led. 
Trembling with doubt, and boding dread. 
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To where the mansion near appear*d. 
And its gaj front in splendor rear'd. 
Here, just concealM among the trees, 
A spacious aviary he sees, 
Wherebirdsof every clime and kind • 

In splendid durance were confin'd. 

Friendship gives courage, near he creeps. 
And thro' the wiry trellice peeps. 
There, joy forth-heaming from his eyesi, 
His long-lov'd friend, the teal, he spies ; 
Instant a scream aloud confessM 
The sudden transport of his breast ; 
What shall he do ? without delay, 
Close to the wire he works his way ; 
As miners delve beneath the walls 
Ere some beleaguered city fidls. 
So from his toil he ne'er unbends 
Till he within the pale ascends. 
The other birds, alarm 'd and shy. 
Take wing, tho' far they cannot fly ; 
Not so the teal — her friend she knows, 
And with him without scruple goes, 
Where he points out the laboured way 
To liberty and open day. 

Who shall describe the lovely sight. 
The raptures of heart-ielt delight, 
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The heaving sigh, the speaking tear, 
The silent look not less sincere, 
Of the two friends — who now, at last, 
Deem*d fondly every danger pass'd. 
But soon, enrag'd, the owner found 
The secret mine beneath the ground, 
And bade his men in haste prepare 
His guns and ferrets for the war» 
Swearing no rabbit should remain 
Henceforth within his wide domain. 

Night spreads her signal for repose, 
But ah I diort term of peace bestows. 
The master but suspends the %ht, 
Fix'd to return with morning light 5 
Meantime secure among the reeds, 
While many a friend and brother bleeds. 
The rabbit with his comrade lay. 
Waiting for death at dawn of day. 
'« Haste," to the teal, he says; «« while night 
Lowers, now auspicious to thy flight, 
And reach in peace the further shore, 
Nor let me here thy fiite deplore.'* 

^ Death,*' says the f(md and &ithfUl teal, 
<* I dread &r less than there to feel 
The pangs of dire and anxious fear. 
Were I to leave thee helpless here. 
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Ah ! couldtbou too but pus the wave. 
Ah ! were it mine my friend to save ! 
And wherefore not ? a moment wait, 
AVho knows what yet may be our fiite." 

The teal retires, nor long she stays 
Warm zeal admits no dull delays. 
Quick she returns, and with her draws 
A nest wound close with reeds and straws^ 
Left by some wild fowl lately there, 
This with more reeds she lines with care, 
Pressed with her bill and both her feet. 
Till her design she sees complete ; 
In this she means her friend to ride. 
When launch*d upon the watery tide. 
While she slow 'Swimming just preoedas, 
Fix'd to the nest with ropes of reeda. 

Thus fitted out, the novel bark, 
Reaches the harbour in the dark. 
Safe landed there, they both defy 
The squire and his artillery. 
There their blest days are crown'd with joy, 
Friendship's warm bliss without alloy, 
The life which each the other ow*d. 
Had double pleasure thus bestow 'd. 
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THE OWL AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

Attack*d, oppressM, proscrib'd, at home, 
In lonely exile ibrc*d to roam : 
So fiur'd a sage, who oft had tried 
The steps of wandering men to guide. 
And dar'd to give to deeds of shame 
The stigma of their proper name. 

Musing beneath a spacious wood, 
On the worlc(*8 ways and the world's good, 
Rous*d by a noise among the trees, 
He lifts his eyes, and quickly sees 
A sober owl in piteous plight, 
Beaten and torn with all their might 
By a large host of pyes and crows, 
B«ady to sink beneath their blows ; 
^' O ! impious traitor ! vile disgrace 
To the dishonoured feather'd race, 
We*ll beat him, tear him, pluck him, skin him. 
Nor leave a drop of blood within him." 
Gravely the owl uplifts his eye, 
And would have made a mild reply, 
But the poor helpless, hapless bird. 
Such was the din, coyld not be heard ; 
The sage, for wisdom's lore imparts 
The balm of pity to our hearts^ 
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Quick drove awaj the ruffian aew, 
*< Wbj do thee thus these bods pume ?^ 
He next demands—** Small cause indeed,* 
The owl replies — " extorts this meed ; 
The crime tar which ther me thus 
Is, that I see, tho* it be dark." 



DON QUIXOTE. 

Whex now La Mandia's war-worn kaiffid. 
Quitted the lists and ceas'd from fight, 
A shepherd's tranquil life he choae, 
Hesign'd to love and soft repose, 
Inst^ of spear or sword he took 
A slender pipe and rustic erode, 
No helmet now his temples crowned. 
But a small hat with ribbons bound 
Which gathered just his chin below, 
Compos'd a gay fimtastic bow, 
Adding a strange peculiar grace 
To the known beauties of his &ce. 
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Tho* all unskill'dy he ne'er despairs 
To charm with his melodious airs 
The lovely Echo in her cell, 
Bound as with fascinating spell ; 
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Two sheep he firom a butcher buys, 
And spile of cold inclement skies, 
Begins mid freezing snows to sing 
The genial joys of fragrant spring : 
So &x, 80 good — *tis each man*s right 
In his own choice to take delight. 

Soon he a plump brisk milk-maid meets. 
And thus in strains Arcadian greets : 
^* Blest cause of all my tenderest pain, 
YThom oft among the virgin train. 
Too beauteous Timarette ! I have seen. 
Leading the dance upon the green ; 
As the fair lily &r exceeds 
The common flowers that deck the meads. 
So dost thou all the nymphs outshinci 
Lovely in mien, in form divine ! 
Leave thou awhile thy fleecy care, 
And to yon shady grove repair, 
There did this mom my searching eye, 
A nest of turtle doves espy, 
lieserv'd at thy supreme command, 
Fairest of nymphs ! to grace thy hand ! 
As thine the same in snowy hue. 
Would thou in heart wert like them too ! ** 
The lovely Timarette, who before 
The simple name of Fanchon bore. 
Fixing her eye with stupid glare 
On her strange swain, began to stare. 
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From head to foot his formaurtej^dy 
And, gaping, her wide mouth dis^tlaj'd. 

Just then a peasant youth appear'd. 
Who these fine words had oveiiieard. 
Sudden he made a fierce attack 
On the fond shepherd's head and back, 
Himself thus hoping to approve, 
Worthy the beauteous Fanchon's love. 

" Hold, brutal rustic ! ** says the knii^t 
'^ With other arms true lovers fight, 
Let the fidr Timarette belong 
To him who shines the first in song. 
Such contest best befits the plains. 
So strove Arcadia's rival swains ! *' 

Yain's the remonstrance, on he goes. 
Adding redoubled blows to blows, 
Till now the farmer near at hand. 
Rescued by loud and firm command 
The batter*d victim from his rage, 
Ajid bade him his fierce anger *suage. 

Thus oft one whim we bid give place. 
Only another to embrace. 
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THE FLYING FISH. 

A FLTiMO FISH the art had got 
Of ever railing at his lot, 
And to his mother once had said^ 
'< Ours is a life of constant dread : 
If from the waves I leap too high, 
I dread the pirates of the sky 
Who ever hover o*er the flood. 
To seize us flying fish for food ; 
And if I plunge too deep helow, 
Then in the shark I find a foe." 
The mother thus — " 'Tis theirs to mind, 
To whom a middle state's assign'd, 
A steady even course to keep, 
Nor fly too high, nor dive too deep, 
Since hy the wisest ti? confessM, 
That the midway is always hest;^ 
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EPILOGUE. 

HERE I ai length my hfre suspend, 
And bring my labours to an endi 
Not that fresh foUies cease to rise 
In ample growth before my eyes^ 
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My ttept tome other may jmrnUy 
And better bring them forth to view ; 
Yet let him labour as he wiUj 
Folly will thrive and blossom still, 
For spite of all that wits and sages 
Have sung in long successive agee^ 
Folly and Vice wiUplay their part. 
And stUl beset the human heart. 
Then let us leave the world alone. 
Forget its faults, and mend our own. 
And would we thus our hearts improve. 
First from the crowd we must remove ; 
TTien in the sweets of rural life. 
Far from the city*s noise and strtfe. 
Blest with a self'^pproving mind, 
We^re sure Content and Peace to find. 
If but companion of our way, 
iVe bring to soothe each welUspent day 
Employment, first of blessings dear. 
Without which wealth must cease to cheer t 
I wish not dainties to abound, 
If competence but smile around. 
From pity, as from envy, free, 
O ! grant, ye Gods ! that lot to me. 
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